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TO THE HONOURABLE 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


HONOURABLE MEMBERS: 


On Tuesday, March 27, 1956, during the Second Session of the Twenty-fifth Legislature, the following 


resolution was passed on the motion of the Honourable Leslie M. Frost, Q.C., Prime Minister of Ontario: 


“That a Select Committee of the House be appointed to study all matters relating to toll roads 
and to report on the application of the same to certain areas having regard to the needs of the Province 


of Ontario: 


“And that the Select Committee have authority to sit during the interval between Sessions and 
have full power and authority to call for persons, papers and things and to examine witnesses under 
oath, and the Assembly doth command and compel attendance before the said Select Committee 
of such persons and the production of such papers and things as the Committee may deem necessary 
for any of its proceedings and deliberations for which purpose the Honourable the Speaker may issue 


his warrant or warrants.” 
This Committee, having completed its work, respectfully presents the report which follows: 


J. P. RoBarts, Chairman. 


Members of the Committee: 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Select Committee on Toll Roads presented an interim report to the Legislature on March 21, 
1956. This report was of an interim nature only because the Committee had been unable to complete its 
work in the short space of six months, and therefore asked 

“to be reconstituted to continue its study of the application of the toll principle to divided, controlled 

access highways already constructed or partially constructed, and to consider the further application 

of this principle to various specific projects in parts of the Province which the Committee has not 
had the opportunity to visit.” 


The Select Committee on Toll Roads, as a result, was reconstituted on March 27th, 1956, on the 


motion of the Honourable Leslie M. Frost, Prime Minister of Ontario, seconded by the Honourable Dana 
Porter. In the motion the Committee was continued with the same terms of reference, 


“to study all matters relating to Toll Roads and to report on the application of the same to certain 
areas having regard to the needs of the Province of Ontario’. 


Before the motion was put, however, the Prime Minister stated: (Legislature of Ontario Debates 
for March 27, 1956, page 1586): 


“in the light of what some hon. members have said about the ton-mile charges, and matters of that 


kind ...I feel the terms of reference are broad enough to permit the committee to look into that 
feature of highway revenue. Asa matter of fact, the ton-mile charge is actually a toll charge in many 
ways’... ‘it will be for the committee then to carry on such other investigations as it may deem 


necessary, in regard to this very important subject’’. 


This added assignment, therefore, gives the Committee a two-fold responsibility—one to investigate 
the application of the toll principle to existing, partially completed and planned highways and structures 
in the Province, and secondly to review and study our present highway revenue sources, the adequacy 
of this revenue, and whether the interest of equity would be served by the introduction of a weight-mile 
tax or some variant of it. The present system of highway user taxation in the Province is licence fees 
and fuel taxes. A study of the adequacy of our present tax system actually involved the Committee in 
the investigation of the complete field of highway financing. In effect, therefore, the Committee became 
concerned with “Toll Roads and Highway Financing”’ 


PROCEDURE 


Such a study presented a great challenge to the Committee and gave the Members the opportunity 
to consider not only Toll Roads as a means to assist Ontario in its highway problem but also to consider 
alternative methods of raising money to finance an accelerated highway construction programme. This 
was indeed fortunate since Toll Roads are only one aspect of the problem. The Committee in its interim 
report had already recognized that “‘Toll financing is an expedient to enable the state to build high cost 
expressways and bridge projects quickly on a user pay system, when revenues are below expenditures’’. 
(page 22). 

It was decided to explore the application of the Toll Bee ole to specific highway projects in Ontario, 
by visiting representative communities in various areas including those in which previous traffic flow 
information indicated that a Toll Facility might be considered. At these meetings community representa- 
tives were urged to comment not only on the public attitude to Toll Roads but also to express opinions 
on highway taxation and road requirements in the area. At the same time the Committee decided to 
visit the State of Ohio to discuss with officials there the operations of the Ohio Turnpike which was said 
by some to be in difficulty, and to study the administration of Ohto’s axle-mile tax which is a form of the 
weight-mile tax. The State was visited on May 23rd and 24th and the Committee was kindly received 
and assisted in every possible way by the representatives of the Ohio Turnpike Commission and the 
Department of Highways. 


Meetings were held in the following Ontario communities: 


Port Arthur and Fort William Hamilton 
Atikokan Welland 
Fort Frances Fort Erie 
Kitchener Belleville 
London Kingston 
Chatham Brockville 
Windsor Cornwall 


These local meetings provided a forum tor municipal officials and citizens to express their views on 
Toll Facilities and the road problems generally in the area. It was obvious to the Committee that there 
is a keen interest on the part of the public in matters relating to highways. Many of the witnesses were 
frank in saying that if it were necessary to complete urgently needed highways such as No. 401 by making 
them Toll Roads then they would support such an approach. At the same time other local road problems 
were described and greater provincial assistance was requested. Some municipal representatives suggested 
that urban toll expressways may be required to finance high cost structures which ‘“‘would cater to traffic 
that originated from outside the local area and it would be inequitable to finance the construction of these 
roads as local improvements’’. It was further recommended that these tolls be collected by the impo- 
sition of a charge taking into consideration the weight of the vehicle. Everywhere the Committee dis- 
covered that the people of Ontario realized the importance and the great advantages of an adequate 
road network and expressed willingness to pay their fair share for such roads. Typical of the attitude 
encountered by the Committee is one comment, “‘I think it is the proper thing for everybody to pay for 
these main roads .. . some will not be using them, that is true, but if they wish to use them, they are there. 
It is the same with our schools... I think share and share alike is the same thing and I believe that a 
raise in the gasoline tax or the registration fees is the only way to get money for our highways; then 
everybody who uses the roads pays for them”’. 


Opinions of various witnesses during our Ontario meetings were often at variance concerning 
the way money should be raised. However, it is reassuring to review the honesty and directness with 
which people expressed their understanding of the problem and their willingness to contribute what 
is necessary to correct road deficiencies. There is a growing awareness that the business life of the com- 
munity depends in large part on adequate transportation facilities to serve its needs and that highways 
are becoming evermore important in this picture. 


In the main it was agreed that it would be in the public interest to increase Ontario’s highway budget 
to permit an increased tempo of construction and at the same time provide greater financial assistance 
to struggling municipalities. 


The remaining meetings of the Committee, which were held in Toronto, concerned in the main, 
problems relating to highway financing. The Members studied such tax approaches as weight-mile tax, 
gross-ton mile tax, axle-mile tax and gross-receipts tax. Considerable information was obtained on the 
administration of these taxes from such states as New York, Ohio, Oregon, California and Virginia. 
Mrs. Winifred R. Long, of New York State, was kind enough to meet with the Committee in Toronto 
and in an extremely able analysis set out the policy of the State in regard to weight-mile taxes, the 
equitability of such a tax and the problems the State was facing in its administration. Mr. C. F. Conlon, 
Executive Secretary of the National Association of Tax Administrators, in Chicago, was kind enough 
to sit with the Committee, in December, and discuss some difficult problems which remained to be re- 
solved. 


Many interested persons and groups from all parts of the Province accepted the Committee’s invi- 
tation to appear and discuss the subject matter under study. Advertisements were placed in all the 
local papers inviting representations at meetings held outside Toronto, and the Members are greatly 
indebted to those who took time to appear. Representatives of the following organizations and municipal 
corporations appeared: 


Ohio Turnpike Commission 

Ohio Department of Highways 

City of Port Arthur 

Northwestern Freighters Association 
Northwestern Ontario Traffic Association 
Northern Ontario Development Association 
Northwestern Ontario Lumber Operators Association 
City of Fort William 

Tourist and Publicity Committee of Port Arthur 
Fort William Chamber of Commerce. 

Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce 

Town of Atikokan 

Atikokan Chamber of Commerce 

Steelworkers Union 


Progressive Conservative Association of Atikokan 
Liberal Association of Atikokan 

C.C.F. Association of Atikokan 
Atikokan Transportation Company 
Town of Fort Frances 

Fort Frances Chamber of Commerce 
Ontario and Minnesota Paper Company 
Municipality of Chappel 

Municipality of LaValle 

Co-operative Bureau 

Municipality of Emo 

Municipality of Alberton 

Rainy River District Municipal Union 
Rainy River Chamber of Commerce 
City of Kitchener 

City of Waterloo 

Township of Waterloo 

County of Waterloo 

City of London 

Middlesex County 

Westminster Township 

No. 3 Highway Association 

City of St. Thomas 

City of Chatham 

County of Kent 

Municipality of Highgate 

Municipality of Oxford 

Municipality of Ridgetown 

City of Windsor 

City of Hamilton 

Hamilton Trades & Labour Council 
Wentworth Suburban Roads Commission 
Ontario Traffic Conference 

Town of Dundas 

City of Welland 

Town of Thorold 

Township of Thorold 

County of Welland 

Fonthill-Welland Urban and County Roads Commission 
Township of Bertie 

Municipality of Humber Crescent 

St. Catharines Suburban Roads Commission 
Township of Pelhar 

Town of Fort Erie 

Peace Bridge Commission 

Fort Erie Chamber of Commerce 
Municipality of Crystal Beach 
Automotive Transport Association of Ontario 
Railway Association of Canada 

Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators 
County of Hastings 

City of Belleville 


Township of Richmond 

Township of Sidney 

Township of Thurlow 

County of Lennox 

Township of Morley 

Municipality of Ernestown 

City of Kingston 

Township of Kingston 

Town of Prescott 

Prescott Chamber of Commerce 

United Counties of Leeds and Grenville 
Town of Brockville 

Brockville Chamber of Commerce 
Town of Gananoque 

Township of Kitley 

Township of Yonge Front 

Township of Yonge and Escott Rear 
Township of Elizabethtown 

County of Carleton 

Township of Fitzroy 

Municipality of Fitzroy 

Municipality of Cardinal 

Eastern Ontario Development Association 
Municipality of Maxville 

Township of Finch 

Cornwall Board of Trade 

United Counties of Stomont, Dundas and Glengarry 
Township of Charlottenberg 

Howard Smith Paper Company Limited 
Cornwall Retail Merchants Association 
Ontario Motor League 

Safety Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
National Association of Tax Administrators 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Committee wishes to acknowledge the fine assistance given by the staff of the Departments of 
Highways, Economics and the Provincial Treasurer. In a technical field of study such as Toll Roads 
and Highway Financing, Members of the Legislature must of necessity ask for assistance in obtaining 
detailed information and counsel on specific problems in order to come to a corclusion and to prepare 
recommendations for the Legislature. Even among the experts there is considerable debate about what 
constitutes the best approach in the matter of tax equity but it is hoped that the following report will 
provide a fair and proper approach for Ontario. 


Fortunately for the Committee this problem has been given considerable study by officers of the 
Ontario Public Service and their able presentations were extremely useful in determining a policy for 
Ontario. Their comments and advice together with those of representatives of other jurisdictions greatly 
assisted the Committee in preparing this report. 


In Ohio the Committee was assisted by Mr. Charles K. Bradley, Deputy Director of the Department 
of Highways, and Messrs. J. J. Heier, G. J. Thormyer, C. R. Leavens and C. L. Emmons. A separate 
meeting was held with representatives of the Ohio Turnpike Commission attended by Mr. C. W. Hartford, 
Acting Executive Director, Messrs. J. Soller, C. E. Westervelt, Jr., C. H. Makeever, J. D. Hartshorne, 
J. C. Casto, T. B. Willison and Mrs. Ruth Lloyd Wilkins. As mentioned in the Foreword, Mrs. Winifred 
R. Long of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Carrier Taxation, and Mr. Charles F. 
Conlon, Executive Secretary, National Association of Tax Administrators, were of considerable help to 
the Committee in providing an outside viewpoint on Highway Financing problems which we face in com- 
mon with American jurisdictions. 


In Ontario the Committee is pleased to acknowledge the fact that we have outstanding men in the 
fields of planning, research and general highway engineering. The Honourable James N. Allan, Minister 
of Highways and the Honourable Dana Porter, Provincial Treasurer, gave full co-operation in making 
certain members of their staffs available to the Committee for assistance, often on short notice, which 
of course resulted in some interference with regular activities. In particular, we wish to acknowledge the 
fine work of Mr. Walter Q. Macnee and Mr. Ronald Cooke, who served as advisors to the Committee. 
Mr. W. J. Fulton, Deputy Minister of Highways, who was then Director of Planning, Mr. George Gather- 
cole. Provincial Economist, and Mr. P. T. Clark, Comptroller of Revenue, presented able reports on 
specific problems of concern to the Committee. 


The Members wish to make particular reference to the fine work of the highways staff engaged in 
the Highway Needs Study which was presented to the Committee by Mr. Philip Wade of the Department 
and Mr. J. C. Granum of the Safety Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
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THE PROBLEM 


The present highway problem is a direct result of the astounding development in the use of motor 
vehicles in Ontario over the past forty years. This development has brought in its wake tremendous 
public pressure for improved road facilities, and as a consequence, the financial requirements for the road 
construction and maintenance budget have far out-stripped our revenue. 


The Committee in its investigations into Toll Road financing was impressed with the urgency for 
construction of modern multi-lane highways in this Province. Although such construction is urgent, 
it is also obvious that rural and urban demands for an adequate road network cannot be neglected. The 
authors of the Highway Needs Study of the Department of Highways appeared before the Committee 
and reported that the capital needs of King’s Highways, excluding municipal construction through to 
1976, total 1.9 billion dollars. The backlog at the present time, again excluding municipal roads in com- 
munities above 5,000 population, is $782,000,000. In addition to the amounts set out above, should 
be added another 25 per cent to cover the backlog and demands of municipal highways. This is based 
on the estimate that between 50 to 60 per cent of future traffic in the next twenty years will travel on 
urban roads within the municipal borders. This demand will, therefore, reflect itself in greatly increased 
pressures for improved construction in municipal areas. 


Everyone agrees that there is an urgent need for an accelerated road building programme in both 
rural and urban areas. Our demands for multi-lane highways will absorb a great percentage of the budget. 
Where, then, will the money be found to finance such construction? The Committee, after considering 
very carefully the Toll Road approach to this problem, and at the request of the Legislature, made de- 
tailed studies of highway financing programmes carried out in other jurisdictions and related them to 
the conditions and experience of this Province. 


The cause of the present highway situation, in which Ontario finds itself with a tremendous backlog 
of work, is a result of a radically changed pattern of use from that which existed at the turn of the century. 


A knowledge of the history of the development of roads is important to understand the present 
situation. The early philosophy of building roads was to link communities and market places and thereby 
provide a means for essential commercial and passenger traffic to travel from one point to another. Such 
roads were considered adequate if they were passable and were very important to the life of the Province 
even though in a very rough state of development. They were particulariy important to communities 
without navigable rivers and lakes. For many years passenger traffic was of no particular consequence 
in determining the conditions of the roads, and the methods of transportation were not such as to create 
demand for travel]. Travelling was hazardous and slow and the only trips made werie those of necessity. 
As a result, each community tried as much as possible to be self-supporting. 


At the turn of the century the development of the internal combustion engine changed our demands 
for roads. Previously the main justification for a road was for access to a community or to private land. 
Since land access played such an important part, roads were financed in the main on a local land tax 
basis. The demands of the motor vehicle owners, which found effective voice in the Good Roads Associ- 
ation, prompted improved hard surface roads which were constructed in the more populous areas. 


Community development depended upon the size of the local market which in turn was determined 
by population density and the extent of transportation facilities. To be at all favourably located a com- 
munity required transportation arteries which would permit travel by either water, rail or road. The 
best locations had all three, for example, Toronto. In the last thirty years the highway has played an 
evermore important part in this development. As a result industry and commerce can now be highly 
centralized and still serve outlying districts with efficiency and dispatch. In this development, truck 
transportation has enjoyed tremendous expansion not only because of more efficient vehicles, but more 
directly the result of a greatly improved and extensive road system open the year around. In this respect 
Ontario’s winter road maintenance programme is outstanding on the continent. Modern industrial 
scheduling depends in part on the fast and prompt movement of goods which is provided with flexibility 
and speed by truck transportation. 
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Passenger traffic has joined in this demand for better highways and now makes up an important 
segment of the traffic on any road. It was just a short time ago that people lived within one community 
and never travelled over twenty or thirty miles from home, but now the pattern of life has changed 
drastically. The 1,692,363 vehicles registered in this Province demand and expect road facilities designed 
and constructed to meet their requirements for travel. This demand is interpreted in various ways by 
planning engineers. One useful device is by making actual volume counts of vehicles on highways. Planning 
for new highways, of course, must take into consideration many other requirements which will be out- 
lined later in the report. It is important for highway planning officials to consider not only present traffic 
demands, but induced demands which will result when a better highway is available. A second con- 
sideration is the economic value of a new or improved road to the Province generally. People who at 
present avoid travel because of congestion and risk of accident would be more than happy to use improved 
road facilities which are not congested, have better control of access and are therefore much faster and 
safer. New highways must be planned with foresight as to what the future demands may require so that 
the high cost of adding new lanes of traffic or relocating the highway are avoided. It is probably quite 
safe to predict that any major highway construction in the Toronto area should make provision for at 
least eight lanes of traffic. It is not necessary in making this provision to actually construct the lanes, 
but bridges and structures at grade separation should be designed to accommodate such traffic. Highway 
401 as a Toronto by-pass is at the present time flooded with traffic well over the estimates of the highway 
planners. This is not indicative of poor planning, but the cause is found in inadequate municipal road 
arteries which should be developed in parallel with connecting highway links. Commuter traffic wishing 
to travel one or two blocks has no place on a semi-controlled access highway of this type. 


A new concept of highway construction has developed in the last few years. The limited access high- 
ways have been constructed in recognition of the fact that in cases where roads are required to carry 
high volumes of traffic, the traffic itself must be protected from interference and restrictions. If more 
liberal access conditions are allowed, or crossing traffic permitted at grade, the high volume flow cannot 
be obtained and the capacity of the highway is seriously curtailed. This new concept of highway construc- 
tion has given the highway designers great difficulties in planning for the best traffic flow, both from a 
safety and high volume standpoint, and still allow reasonable access. 


The Committee found that one very important fact to remember is that expenditures on road con- 
struction, expensive though they may be, are in large measure returned to the people of the Province 
by the industrial and commercial expansion, savings in time and accident damage which result directly 
because of greater availability for use, less congestion and greater speeds. To look at this another way 
it is equally accurate to say that to postpone construction of required roads actually represents a hidden 
cost to the community because of congestion, waste travel time, accident damage and the potential 
traffic which refuses to use the road. The roads of tomorrow must be planned to serve the needs of the 
Province, subject only to budgetary limitations, otherwise, there is the danger that regional and local 
planning will be shaped to fit the present road pattern rather than the road pattern shaped to accommodate 
proper and beneficial development. In other words, highway planning must be carried out in full co- 
operation with residential, industrial and commercial planning at the national, provincial, and local level. 


The Committee’s first approach to the question was to consider the feasibility of financing multi- 
lane controlled-access highways by the toll method. In keeping with its broadened terms of reference 
the Committee then considered the entire highway problem in the light of providing not only standard 
two-lane unrestricted access highways but also multi-lane, divided, limited access highways which might 
be provided as free ways out of provincial funds. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE OWNERSHIP — ONTARIO 
(Persons Per Motor Vehicle) 


Deen ee eee ee eee eee 
Vehicle* Ownership 
Year Population Registration Ratio 
Seeds nent Pe enn eee ee 


(in 000) (in ’000) 
1913 2,639 DS ff HL SS 
1914 2,705 SH 85.33 
1915 2,724 42.3 64.40 
1916 Dos 54.4 49.87 
1917 2,724 83.8 SSI 
1918 2,744 109.1 DS ALS) 
1919 2,789 139.3 20.02 
1920 2,863 1722.1 16.64 
1921 2.934 201.5 14.56 
1922 2,980 234.5 ail 
1923 3,013 274.4 10.98 
1924 3,062 302.8 10.11 
1925 Sa03 338.4 9.17 
1926 3,145 383.0 8.21 
1927 3,187 430.3 7.41 
1928 3,229 484.1 6.67 
1929 Cee 536.7 6.09 
1930 Sots 558.6 5.93 
1931 3,432 558.1 6.15 
1932 3,473 52:75 6.58 
1933 Sol 516.0 6.81 
1934 3,544 DOMES 6.59 
1935 Sons 559.6 6.39 
1936 3,606 584.9 6.17 
1937 3,637 619.3 5.87 
1938 3,672 663.9 5.8 
1939 3,708 677.8 5.47 
1940 3,747 698.5 5.36 
1941 3,788 1383 S17 
1942 3,884 709.3 5.48 
1943 3,915 685.2 Saal 
1944 3,963 669.2 5.92 
1945 4.000 657.0 6.09 
1946 4,093 704.1 5.81 
1947 4,176 787.5 5.30 
1948 4,275 862.2 5.96 
1949 4,378 956.3 4.58 
1950 4,471 1,090.4 4.10 
1951 4,598 1,191.6 3.86 
1952 4,766 1,278.3 3.73 
1953 4.897 1,392.8 SSW 
1954 5,046 WS 3.42 
1955 SIS 1,601.7 3.86 
1956 5,405 (actual) 1.692.4 3.10 
Projection 
Tn eee 

1960 5,820 2,078.6 DES 

1965 6,500 2,708.3 2.4 

1970 7,280 3,466.7 Mail 

1975 8,160 4,080.0 2.0 

1980 8,920 4,460.0 2.0 

1985 9,780 4,890.0 2.0 


*Excluding motor cycles. 
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THE PRESENT HIGHWAY SITUATION 


In general terms the importance of providing adequate roads and highways was outlined in the 
Foreword. Using the material available from the Highway Needs Study along with the information 
gained at first hand by direct investigation, the Committee came to certain conclusions regarding the 
best approach to the highway problem. Perhaps the most important fact concerning our highway needs 
is that there is at the present time a highway and bridge backlog of $782,000,000 on the 5,022 miles of 
King’s Highways and secondary roads, based on 1955 costs. This should not be interpreted to mean that 
the Department has been negligent in its construction of road facilities but rather that the demands of 
the motoring public increased at a much greater pace than the revenues derived from the users, and that 
wartime conditions caused the postponement of normal maintenance and expansion. 


The greatly increased demands of the road users in this Province is a direct result of Ontario's 
healthy development of industry and commerce. The average Ontario citizen of today produces more, 
earns more in real wages, and works shorter hours, thus leaving him with more free time for use of the 
highway system. The pattern of living has changed in many respects, but most strikingly in regard to 
transportation and communication. Many people travel considerable distances to work by various 
modes of transportation, but the greatest percentage outside the city use road facilities. This is a personal 
choice determined after weighing many factors. Some people prefer the flexibility, speed and convenience 
of the motor vehicle rather than the cheaper public transit system. To date, people have been able to 
exercise their choice freely, except for the effect of road congestion. Some travellers choose times other 
than the peak hour of use, but for many who have a specific time table to meet, this choice is not available. 
This results in a tremendous flood of traffic in the morning hours and again in the late afternoon at the 
end of the work day. 

The rural sections of the highway have traffic counts which rise each year by a minimum of at least 
5 per cent. On many roads the average is closer to 10 per cent. The Department is constantly required 
to improve the rural highway, widen bridges, straighten curves, cut grades, widen shoulders and generally 
clear obstructions, but even with all this the increased traffic flow which is generated each year, particu- 
larly in the southern part of the Province, approaches the capacity of the road and in many cases exceeds 
it. As a result, the ‘“Highway Needs Study” discovered that 3,800 miles of the existing highways are 
considered deficient. This represents 44 per cent of the total of 8,630 miles. At the same time, 417 of 
the 1,319 bridge structures on the present King’s Highway system are considered deficient. (Please 
refer to chart P-15 for a statement of the deficiencies in regard to King’s Highways and Secondary Roads). 


These statistics are calculated on a basis of traffic volumes and other conditions which make the roads 
deficient for present traffic. New roads have economic and social effects which can be recognized, and 
therefore traffic counts alone cannot determine need. If it is indicated that new or improved road con- 
struction will create definite benefits to the area and the Province generally, then every attempt should 
be made to proceed. The Department has recognized this in its programme of development both in the 
southern part of the Province and in the north. One particular phase of this problem was examined 
when the Committee visited Atikokan and Fort Frances. A road connection between Fort Frances 
and Atikokan could never be justified on the basis of anticipated traffic volume alone, but there are other, 
greater, benefits to be derived from this construction which will be set out later in this report. 


The Committee in its inquiry soon established that our tempo of construction is not sufficient to 
keep pace with mounting demands, and as a result we have fallen behind in providing roads and highways 
required. This is particularly true of the municipalities and it suggests that the Province should become 
more directly concerned with building connecting highway links through urban areas. In some locations 
the rural sections of cur highways are at present adequate. Planning, of course, must take into consider- 
ation estimates of future demands in order to prepare the way for new construction by agreement as to 
location and purchase of right-of-way as far in advance as possible of the actual construction. Such plan- 
ning should be several years in advance in order to permit those interested to make representations to the 
Department and for municipal authorities to agree on the location of future highway construction, which 
in turn would permit them to plan their municipal developments according to the availability of trans- 
portation facilities. This requires that the Department of Highways have sufficient engineers to permit 
them to concentrate on advanced planning. The present planning branch of the Department of High- 
ways is working under considerable difficulty because of not sufficient personnel; however, the Committee 
wishes to compliment the present staff on their excellent work. 


The problem in Ontario arises from the fact that there is a shortage of qualified personnel available. 
An improved salary structure would assist a great deal to attract engineers into this rather new and ex- 
tremely important field. Perhaps a development programme in connection with Universities and 
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Horizontal Alignment (sharp curves, etc.)....1,916 miles 2275 
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Urban King’s Highways Sections in Towns Under 5,000 Population 


285 miles deficient or 27% 
47 bridges deficient or 44% of the total of 109 bridges 


Secondary Roads 


Deficient Surface Condition and Width, 1,530 miles or 64% (total 2,400 miles). 
Bridge Structures—368 deficient, or 98% (total 375). 


*Source: ‘‘Highway Needs Study’’—Department of Highways. 


interested professional bodies would assure a greater number of qualified planning, design and traffic 
engineers for employment by the Department of Highways and municipal authorities. Mr. W. J. Fulton, 
in his appearance before the Committee, advised that California, which has an excellent planning system, 
has actually 3,500 engineers on their staff of the Department of Highways, while in Ontario we have 
about 287. For comparison the budget of the State of California is about three times the Ontario budget. 
It is obvious, therefore, that if we are to build highways in a business-like way, taking full advantage 
of good planning procedures, it is essential that the Department have a budget in keeping with their 
requirements. The Committee therefore gave careful consideration to the problem involved in financing 
an accelerated programme of highway construction and, as well, providing greater assistance to the 
municipalities. The Members feel that the movement of traffic in the Province can very well be con- 
sidered as the life-blood of our Canadian economy. We believe that our recommendations in regard to 
Toll Roads and Highway Financing merit the careful attention of the Legislature of Ontario, and the 
people of this Province if our progress is to continue, and if we are to enjoy in our lifetime the benefits 
of pleasant and safe motoring. 


One of the most difficult problems which developed in the studies conducted by the Committee is the 
matter of establishing priority of construction. In a programme of road construction there are limitations 
in the amount of work that can be done in any one year. This is caused by budgetary limitations, but 
perhaps of equal importance is the limitation of physical capacity of the contractors. The Committee 
feels that once an accelerated programme is announced and increased expenditures are assured, then the 
contracting capacity for actual construction will correspondingly increase subject only to competing 
demands by such tremendous projects as the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Ontario Hydro Development. 
It is necessary at the same time to reconcile the conflicting demands of the rural sections of the Province 
with the urban municipalities. Counties feel that the Province should pay a greater share of the con- 
struction and maintenance costs of county roads which serve traffic originating outside of the county 
and moving to a destination beyond its borders. Such a county road may not carry the necessary compo- 
sition or volume of traffic to merit its inclusion in the King’s Highway system, but nevertheless the request 
for special assistance beyond the 50 percent grant is worthy of careful consideration. Urban municipali- 
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ties find that the cost of construction of arterial routes serving as highway links, places a tremendous 
burden on real estate tax payers in spite of substantial Provincial participation. 


The Highway Needs Study will provide a basis for planned future construction of roads, taking into 
consideration factors relating to the high classification and traffic demands. The Committee wishes to 
endorse the action of the Government in conducting such a study which will be of great value to the 
people of the Province in providing an orderly basis for road developments. 
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TOLL ROADS 


The Committee in its interim report to the Legislature, presented on March 21, 1956, outlined in 
a general way its findings concerning Toll Roads. Since that time the Committee has considered the 
application in Ontario of the principles and policies underlying Toll Roads. In the light of further investi- 
gations and discussions the Committee is now in a position to make definite recommendations of the toll 
principle as it applies to Ontario. The general observations and conclusions of the Committee's interim 
report are still considered to be applicable; in fact our further studies have confirmed the Committee's 
views held at that time. 


The Committee therefore wishes to repeat the five general observations as set out in the previous 
report and to underline our finding that: 


“The importance of any one of these symptoms is sufficient to demand a new approach over previous 
policies concerning the financing of highway construction.’ 


1. The Government of the jurisdiction did not feel that it was in the public interest to increase 
motor vehicle taxation sufficiently to obtain the necessary revenue to build urgently required con- 
trolled-access expressways or high cost bridge facilities. 


2. Out-of-state traffic would constitute a high percentage of the motor vehicles which would 
use the highway or bridge to be constructed. This is in most cases caused by motor vehicle traffic 
passing from one major centre to another and not originating or terminating in the state responsible 
for such road construction. In this case, out-of-state vehicles could travel over the roads and highways 
without contributing any tax revenue for the construction and maintenance of roads. 


3. A great backlog of highway construction remained, even after motor vehicle revenues were 
utilized for construction and maintenance of the highway system. This backlog was usually revealed 
by investigation conducted to discover the inadequacies of highways, and predictions on future 
highway requirements. Highway demands continue to increase to such a degree that construction 
could not keep pace without resort to some new method of financing which would permit an 
accelerated highway programme. 


4. County and town demands for increased road construction to maintain and improve trans- 
portation arteries have precluded concentrated expressway building programmes. This means in 
effect that highway revenues are not great enough to provide sufficient sums for significant divided 
controlled-access construction, and for subsidization of rural and urban service roads at the same 
time. 


5. Ina few jurisdictions there is evidence that highway revenues were in part diverted to other 
state programmes considered more deserving. In the main, such expenditures were directed to edu- 
cation and welfare and not used to maintain an adequate highway system. 


From the information available to the Committee, Ontario has avoided this situation; in fact, ex- 
penditures have far outstripped revenue. An analysis of Ontario’s highway expenditures and motor 
vehicle revenues show that the revenue over the years has been inadequate to meet highway expenditures, 
including interest charges, in every year except 1933 and 1937. 


The following are the conditions which led to the establishment of Toll Road in the United States: 


1. There is no inherent engineering or traffic control advantage in toll expressways over free 
roads such as No. 400, built out of tax revenue and provincial credit. 


2. Toll financing is an expedient to enable the state to build high cost expressways and bridge 
projects quickly on a user-pay system, when revenues are below expenditures. 


The Committee noted that in the United States, state and municipal bonds are federal tax exempt. 
In this way the federal government gives considerable assistance to the two lower levels of govern- 
ment in borrowing necessary funds at a low interest rate. This exemption applies to state toll 
authority bonds as well and permits the marketing of these bonds at approximately a 1% lower 
IMtenesimmiaines 


_ 3. The toll method of financing permits the construction of a complete system early and thereby 
increases the economic effect of a major traffic artery in the jurisdiction, actually encouraging industry 
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and providing a stimulus to the economy without increasing taxes on the general citizenry. The 
direct and indirect economic benefits may, in fact, offset much of the expense of construction of the toll 
facility within a very short time. The construction of the expressway benefits the entire community 
as well as the special group which makes direct use of the road. Savings in time of travel, vehicle 
wear, and accident damage are startling when calculated on a money value basis for each user. 


4. Where the toll method of financing is instituted, such roads should be planned and constructed 
to form an integrated part of the entire highway network. Toll projects should be designed to ensure 
that their use will produce the maximum benefit for all citizens of the jurisdiction. This requires 
that toll facilities be under Government (Provincial) control, and administered through a separate 
Provincial Board reporting to the Minister of Highways. It is the proper responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to plan the construction of highways and assist in the construction of improved municipal 
roads. 


5. The ever-changing aspects of the motor vehicle tax system must be studied and revised 
whenever circumstances merit. New fuels and more efficient vehicles able to operate with greater 
loads can complicate a tax system based on gasoline gallonage. In fact, the transportation field is 
a dynamic one, with constant technological improvements and developments. The taxation system 
and the highway construction programme should keep pace with new developments and not attempt 
to impede progress by unnecessary restrictions. These restrictions are in part caused by insufficient 
amounts of money available to the construction engineer to build roads to high enough standards 
to accommodate all vehicles regardless of weight. Weight loads which can be moved economically 
by motor transport have sharply increased in the last few years. Secondary roads, because of their 
lighter construction, suffer most from heavy transportation movements. This requires a new approach 
in the classification of roads and streets. 


6. The increase of motor vehicle ownership and mileage driven over the last few years has been 
so dramatic that in most cases the day a new facility is opened it is often at designated capacity. 
This means the traffic engineers find great difficulty in keeping pace with transportation demands 
and still keep their budgets within reasonable proportions. Predictions of future traffic demands 
estimate that this trend will continue for some time and that a levelling off is improbable. At our 
present rate of construction, particularly in urban areas, the inadequacies of our road system will 
become more critical and perhaps have an adverse effect on our industrial and commercial potential. 


7. In the main, the construction of toll facilities demands a greater expenditure than the cost of 
corresponding highways built out of vehicle tax revenue. There are offsetting factors which may 
effect savings, but the cost of a toll project is higher overall. These offsetting factors come about 
because of earlier and more complete planning. 

Toll roads result in higher costs through requiring toll booths, more elaborate cloverleaf con- 
struction (except where the toll barrier system is used), more administrative personnel to man the 
booths and operate the facility, specia] policing costs, higher bond interest rates (where there is no 
provincial guarantee). 


8. An analysis of highway expenditures and revenues shows that the present system of road 
taxation is not producing sufficient revenue to provide required roads. If the province is to continue 
its assistance to municipalities through grants, and at the same time meet demands for additional 
highways, rural and development roads, then new sources of revenue are required. 


9. A complete, impartial feasibility report by traffic engineers is required for each project before 
the traffic demands can be determined. This report can be used as a basis for study of the economic 
and social benefits which should accrue to the province, and a calculation may then be made of the 
amount of government participation in the original capital cost which is thereby indicated. A toll 
project need not be entirely self-supporting, if it would effect advantages to the general public. 


10. The Federal Government should share a part of the cost of construction and maintenance 
of the provincial highway network. The provinces are in the same position as state jurisdictions in 
finding it increasingly difficult financially to keep pace with even the most critical demands and 
must, of necessity, turn for assistance to the central government, which, in Canada, occupies a 
privileged taxation position. 


There are three facts which lead to this conclusion: 


1. A complete and adequate highway network is as essential as railways or waterways in the 
general economy of the nation. 
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2. National defence in peacetime, as well as in times of emergency, demanas an adequate, 
high standard road network. Our military forces depend on mobility for effectiveness. 
This is especially true in a large country such as Canada, with a small and scattered 
population. 


3. The Federal Government receives substantial revenues from the motor vehicle industry, 
which are not returned to road construction, the life blood of the industry. 


The Members of the Committee wish to reaffirm the six recommendations contained in the 1956 
report. These were as follows: 


1. That the Legislature accept the principle of a toll method as a practical system of financing the 
construction and maintenance of multi-lane controlled-access highways and urban expressways 
and special high cost structures, such as bridges, causeways and tunnels. 


2. That the feasibility of each project be considered through an impartial study by experts of detailed 
data on actual and predicted traffic volumes, and construction costs. 


A calculation should also be made of the contribution to the economic development of the 
province generally, and the social advantages to all our citizens. 


3. That consideration be given to the basic contribution of each project to the Province generally, 
and that the possibility of a portion only, of the capita] cost of any project being financed and 
amortized through the imposition of a toll, be considered. 


4. That any facility which is subject to a toll charge, shall become free when the payment of the 
facility has been completed, including the government contribution. 


5. That no consideration be given to the construction, operation and maintenance of toll roads in 
the Province by private companies. 


6. That a Commission or Board be established as the authority to conduct the necessary investi- 
gation outlined above, and to administer any toll facilities established in the Province, such Com- 
mission or Board to report to the Minister of Highways. 


TOLL ROADS IN UNITED STATES 


The Committee carefully investigated the application of the above recommendations to specific 
projects in Ontario. With the assistance of representatives of the Department of Highways who pro- 
vided engineering data and the representations made by interested citizens at meetings held in Ontario, 
the Committee was able to come to certain definite conclusions. Unfortunately there were some emotional 
appeals made to the Committee which tended to cloud the actual situation in regard to Toll Roads in 
the United States. One such statement was to the effect that ‘‘the death knell has been tolled for toll 
highway construction generally in the United States.’’ This is quite true but it is not for the reason 
implied in the statement which was that Toll Roads in the first place were improper and discovered to 
be economic failures. The reason that American jurisdictions are not looking to Toll Roads now to 
finance controlled access highway construction is three-fold: 


1. The Federal Government has adopted a programme which will pay 90 percent of all costs of 
construction or reconstruction of a system of roads called ‘‘National System of Interstate Highways”’ 
which comprises about 45,000 miles of main highways in the United States. Had this Federal plan been 
adopted earlier many of the States which turned to toll financing would have willingly accepted such a 
programme and constructed these facilities as freeways. 


2. The cost of borrowing money has increased to such an extent that 4 percent bonds, completely 
tax free, are hard to sell, whereas some of the original toll road bonds were marketed at a much lower 
interest rate. This of course depresses their resale value on the bond market. The New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority marketed bonds at interest rates varying from 2.80 percent to 3.38 percent. The Ohio Turn- 
pike bond issue carried a coupon rate of 3144 percent. Future toll road bond issues would of necessity 
require a much higher interest rate on the present market. 
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3. The most heavily travelled sections of the interstate road network that would support the toll 
road method of financing are in the main already built. The New Jersey Turnpike, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and the New York Thruway are the best examples of this type of construction. Their financial 
statements bear out the fact that they are doing very well indeed. The Ohio Turnpike reports that at 
the end of December, 1956, a total income for the year of $15,350,965.95 with a net income before debt 
service of $11,239,018.71. This Toll Road has been the subject matter of considerable newspaper com- 
ment and the officers of the Authority are quite frank in admitting that immediately after the opening 
of the Turnpike, revenues were not up to expectations, for certain very definite reasons, particularly the 
objections of the transport operators to the toll charges which they considered to be too high. 


With the advent of Federal aid in the United States on a scale which encourages the construction 
of major interstate connecting highways, the situation which led to the construction of Toll Roads in 
the first place is largely remedied. That condition was outlined in the Committee’s conclusion that toll 
financing is ‘‘an expedient for the state to build high cost expressways when revenues are below expendi- 
tures.’’ Such an expedient, which is considered by many to be a last resort, is no longer necessary. This 
is recognized by the Turnpike Commission’s officials. For example, the Chairman of the Ohio Turnpike 
Commission, Mr. James W. Shocknessy, on December 31, 1956, in a report showing a profit of $600,000 
for 1956 operations, stated that ‘‘the toll system envisioned in Ohio is not likely to be realized, but instead, 
the people of Ohio are likely to have something better than a toll road system in a system of freeways 
under the aegis of a federal highway programme, which will accomplish the same transportation objec- 
tives as the toll road system envisioned, without the almost crushing burden of interest and financing 
charges which a system of highways now constructed from the proceeds of revenue bonds would entail.” 


The Province of Ontario has been given no indication that the Federal Government intends to increase 
its financial participation in the construction of Inter-Provincial and Inter-Regional highways. Merely 
to debate the question of how such highways costs should be shared would leave the user without adequate 
facilities, and therefore Ontario must face the situation squarely, and with the highway needs determined, 
proceed to raise the required revenue to meet those objectives. Mr. Richard M. Zettel, in a paper delivered 
at Jefferson City, Missouri, on March 30, 1956, which was prior to the decision by Congress to adopt a 
Federal Aid Programme, stated that ‘“‘A continuation of the current indecision can only retard highway 
progress all over the nation—that what is needed more than anything else right now is a clear declara- 
tion of national policy. Early enactment of current legislation is, of course, one possibility, but if this 
programme is not to be included then by one means or another the states should be given notice so that 
they can go forward in the development of their own programmes.” 


The Committee carefully examined the Ontario situation in the light of possible financing by the 
toll method. It was of advantage to the Committee to consider highway financing by the toll method 
at the same time as financing out of general highway user charges in order to determine which approach 
is best in any particular situation and therefore the Committee’s recommendations in regard to toll 
facilities should be considered in the light of the recommendations of the Committee in highway financing 
generally. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Members of the Committee wish to make the following recommendations: 


1. That there be no consideration given to placing toll charges on multi-lane highways 
that have been constructed or that are partially constructed even though they may be semi- 
controlled-access highways of high standard. It is the Committee’s recommendation that High- 
ways 400, 401 and the Queen Elizabeth Way be operated by the Province as freeways and that the con- 
struction of Highway 401 be continued and given high priority. 


As outlined above, the Committee in its interim report concluded that toll financing was an 
expedient and in its recommendations at that time, it was the decision of the Committee that the toll 
method is a practical system of financing the construction and maintenance of multi-Jane controlled- 
access highways. On this basis, therefore, existing multi-lane semi-controlled-access highways such as 
the Queen Elizabeth are ruled out since such roads have already been constructed and paid for out of 
Provincial funds. If these highways were made subject to a toll charge that would merely be another 
form of taxation, over and above the taxes already levied on the highway users of the Province. Sections 
of Highway 401 have been completed and would be subject to the same reasoning. 


In addition, Highway 401, although it has been engineered to a high standard and serves the purpose 
of the Province very well indeed, is not planned to permit conversion toa toll road. Toll road construction 
requires complete control of access, so that in effect the highway is sealed off from all, except for those 
who are willing to pay a charge to enter well separated clover leafs. The clover leaf construction itself 
is much more elaborate in order to channe] traffic through one point to minimize toll collection costs. 
The alternative system of barriers to collect tolls has two great draw-backs. One is that all motorists 
would not contribute equally to the use of the highway, as some would avoid the barriers and travel on the 
free sections. The second great disadvantage of the barrier system is that it interrupts the traffic flow. 
Barriers would be required at frequent intervals, and this is contrary to the intent of the highway in the 
first place. The great advantage of controlled-access highways is that the traffic flow is smooth and 
uninterrupted, and as a consequence, a much higher volume can be carried than on ordinary highways. 


Highways such as the proposed number 401 from Windsor to the Quebec border are of tremendous 
importance to the commercial and industrial life of the Province as well as to the convenience of highway 
travellers generally. The Committee, therefore, strongly urges that this highway be given a high priority 
and completed as quickly as possible. Traffic demands make it essential that this highway be constructed 
from London to the Quebec border in as short a time as possible. In order to speed up construction of 
this highway, the planning branch of the Department might continue the policy of flexibility where 
indicated traffic volumes are not high. 


It is the Committee’s opinion that the benefits which will accrue to the Province generally in a very 
short time will more than offset the cost of construction of this highway. It is in the interest of the 
Province, and indeed of Canada, to build this important link in the highway system, which will in fact 
provide a freeway of high standard from Windsor to the Quebec border. In lightly travelled sections 
of 401 the Department might consider construction of two lanes of the highway, permitting two-way 
traffic, but obtaining sufficient land and planning the design of structures so that the construction of the 
second half can be proceeded with when considered necessary. 


In eastern Ontario it is evident from the information provided by our traffic engineers that construc- 
tion of all lanes at the present time is not completely necessary, and if one-half of the highway were 
opened for traffic and the Department concentrated on the completing of the highway through to London, 
then the almost intolerable conditions which prevail on Highway 2 would be relieved. Representations 
from people in the area tended to confirm this. It is important that the construction of 401 be continued 
to connect up with existing highways so that when the paving is complete the road is available for use. 
The great value of the entire highway will not be realized until the various sections are connected. It is 
anticipated that the traffic volumes which use the road when that condition is met will be much higher 
than any current estimates. 


It is recognized that the accelerated construction of highway 401 will place a heavy financial burden 
on the Province, and it is obvious that the Province will need additional revenue sources to meet such 
increased demands. Highway 401 cannot be constructed at the expense of neglecting the existing backlog 
in the other sections of the Province. Therefore, the Department of Highways should continue its 
balanced programme of construction with a broad general acceleration. The requirements for additional 
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highway facilities in the next ten years will place a tremendous burden on the Province. This situation 
is explored in greater detail in the section relating to highway finance. 


Whenever a highway such as 401 is constructed out of revenue, it is difficult to justify the closing 
of points of access to such a degree, as to make it almost impossible for residents who live near the highway 
to use the road. Conversely, free and unrestricted access destroys the value of the road, which may cost 
an estimate of an average of $600,000 a mile to build, at present day costs. Unrestricted access perverts 
the intention of construction of the highway in the first place and destroys much of its value for through 
traffic. Such a condition is evident in the eastern section of the multi-lane highway from Toronto where 
urban development has in essence reduced this road to a city street. 


2. The Committee recommends that the Department of Highways obtain a feasibility 
report from competent independent engineers when future highway demands indicate the 
necessity of a controlled access four-lane highway. 


Such a study would be indicated when preliminary traffic counts show a potential of at least 5,000 
cars a day and an origin destination survey indicates that there would be sufficient traffic generated from 
major centres of population to warrant a new facility with a strict control of access. This usually occurs 
when urban centres of population and industry are connected by inadequate standard highways. It is 
the Committee’s opinion that Highway 401 over its entire length would not meet the necessary conditions 
for construction as a toll facility. The reasons are contained in Recommendation No. 1. 


Highways 400 and 401 cannot be considered strictly controlled-access highways since interchanges 
are at frequent intervals and some cross-overs are at grade level. This means that there is considerable 
short trip traffic of a local nature, and that the road is in effect serving two purposes :— 


(a) providing a facility for fast moving through-trafhc with a minimum of interruption by 
intersecting and short trip traffic; 


(b) enabling local traffic to travel short distances with greater speed and safety than on parallel 
two-lane highways which are more congested and constructed to a lower standard. 


There are difficulties in such traffic composition since local on-off traffic conflicts with through 
traffic, and when traffic volumes rise the result is that the flow becomes more and more interrupted until 
eventually the highway serves local traffic better than it does through traffic. Highway 401, in the Toronto 
area, which was considered to be a Toronto by-pass, is, in fact, providing local traffic a valuable route 
for urban movements. Traffic entering such a highway at one intersection and leaving by the next is in 
conflict with the aims of the original planners. 


In order to protect the value of such a highway the Department should continue to control ribbon 
development. The Committee is in full agreement with the control being exercised on Highway 400 
at the present time, providing service areas at required intervals and not allowing unrestricted commercial 
development to take place. The highway belongs to the people of the province and it is the highway users’ 
money which paid for its construction and created land values in the immediate area. The private 
operator should be permitted to take advantage of the demand for service only under the control of the 
Department, with a return by way of rentals, etc., to the public treasury. 


The Committee recommends that the Department continue to study standards for service establish- 
ments located on departmental property along controlled and semi-controlJed access highways, charging 
such establishments as service stations, restaurants, motels, etc., for land rentals, service, etc. In this 
way the Province, on behalf of the taxpayer, recovers some of the financial benefits that accrue to busi- 
nesses which locate along such a high cost highway facility. 


3. As a specific project the Committee recommends an early study by independent 
engineers of a new strictly controlled access highway between Toronto and Hamilton, to 
determine its feasibility as a toll facility. 


Traffic engineers who appeared before the Committee stressed the importance of additional traffic 
lanes between the two cities and recommended that another highway will be needed shortly even taking 
into consideration the completion of Highway 401. The time table predicted for this highway is within 
the next 5 to 6 years. In fact, a conservative estimate is that in 20 years’ time between Toronto and 
Hamilton, a minimum of 24 lanes will be required. This represents an increase to over three times the 
present capacity. The Committee believes that an independent feasibility study will show that inter- 
urban traffic requires a strictly controlled access highway between these two important centres of popula- 
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tion and industry. We, therefore, recommend the study of a divided control access highway with provision 
for at least six and perhaps eight lanes of traffic and intersections spaced as far apart as possible to provide 
for the fast moving traffic, as a toll road. 


The fact that this highway requires a strict control of access to be of value to traffic moving directly 
from one metropolitan centre to another means, that it will not be available to residents who live near the 
road. In other words for through-traffic we would be providing an expensive express highway which will 
provide premium benefits to the users but at the same time such advantages are denied to other motor'sts 
who do not live in concentrated centres of population for which access points would be provided. It would 
seem reasonable therefore, that the cost of this highway be amortized through reasonable tolls paid direct- 
ly by the users. Conditions are ideal for such a highway since alternative free routes are available, one 
of which is the Queen Elizabeth Way, a highway which the department has greatly improved for traffi. 
If toll charges are not levied on this highway then such a strict control of access connot easily be justified 
since other tax paying motorists might readily claim that they are being denied access to a road to which 
they contribute their gasoline and other taxes. 


At the request of the Committee, engineers in the Department of Highways produced a map indicat- 
ing the possible location of such a highway to the best advantage of Toronto-Hamilton traffic. The 
Committee is of the opinion that such a highway, if it should be built as a Toll Road, should connect 
with free expressway arteries reaching right into the centre of the cities. Such expressway construction 
would be of considerable benefit to city and commuter traffic. These expressway links should be constructed 
as free urban expressways and should connect not only the toll facility but provide access to alternative 
King’s Highways. For example a clover Jeaf could be provided at the borders of Metropolitan Toronto 
to connect with Highways 27 and 5. Similarly in Hamilton access would be given to the proposed Chedoke 
expressway. Such urban expressway construction in order to move traffic quickly and safely requires that 
intersecting traffic be grade separated by either a cross-over or an under-pass. This avoids the necessity 
of interfering with the traffic flow by stops for traffic lights etc., and such expressway construction would 
relieve the city of a considerable amount of traffic congestion even in the built-up sections. Such urban 
expressway links would be expensive to build. It is recommended therefore, that the Province consider 
construction of such special highway links out of provincial revenue with the city purchasing the right- 
of-way as its share of the cost. 


4. The Committee recommends if the feasibility of the Burlington Skyway is established 
by means of an independent engineering study that the cost of this bridge and its approaches 
be amortized and retired by means of toll charges. This project will cost in excess of $17,000,000 
and we believe that it would be in the interest of motorists of Ontario to amortize its cost by the toll 
principle and spend the money thus saved on the general highway needs of the Province. The Burlington 
Skyway meets the conditions required for the application of the toll principle in this respect since there 
is an alternative bridge available. 


The Committee is not satisfied that it would be proper to charge the total construction cost of the 
Burlington Skyway against the motor vehicle revenues of the Province. This would require that Ontario 
taxpayers in all parts of the Province would have to pay for a high cost structure over a federally main- 
tained waterway, which severs road connections, to accommodate traffic which in part originates from 
outside of the province. In the summer months traffic originating outside of Ontario composes a large 
part of the total traffic flow. In such a period 15 per cent of the traffic,:or 3,000 vehicles a day, are from 
outside the Province. Ontario has a tremendous backlog of highway needs at the present time which 
must be satisfied and an expenditure out of revenue to construct this bridge would take an undue share 
of the annual highway construction budget. If after complete independent studies it is decided to levy 
toll charges on this bridge then the revenue thus collected should be applied against the cost of the bridge 
and once the total cost is met the bridge should become part of the free highway system. Such a recom- 
mendation is in keeping with the representations made to the Committee by the City of Hamilton, the 
County of Wentworth, and the Suburban Roads Commission on January 10, 1956, and again on Sep- 
tember 27, 1956. 
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5. The Committee recommends that the Department of Highways obtain an independent 
engineering study on the feasibility of the proposed Welland Canal Bridge as a toll structure. 
The Members believe that the best location for this bridge would be at the junction of the Queen Elizabeth 
Way and No. 8 Highway. 


The reason toll charges are considered on this structure is that once again this is not the sole responsi- 
bility of the provincial motor vehicle taxpayers. This will be an extremely expensive structure over a 
canal which is under Federal jurisdiction and it will be used by many out-of-province vehicles. To 
finance the construction of this bridge out of provincial funds would absorb an undue percentage of the 
budget in any one construction year. 


The situation in regard to the proposed Welland Canal bridge or tunnel, whichever is determined to be 
the best type of structure, in the immediate vicinity of the City of Welland, is not considered by the 
Committee to be comparable to the bridge on the Queen Elizabeth Way. Through-traffic will make 
limited use of this structure since this represents a local project necessitated by the operation of the 
Welland Canal. At the present time the traffic of the City of Welland is greatly inconvenienced by the 
operation of ships in the canal and with the increase of shipping traffic envisaged by the development 
of the St. Lawrence Waterway, the situation will become worse. The question therefore arises as to 
whether the construction of this bridge or tunnel is the responsibility of the City, the Province or of the 
Federal Government, since the conditions making it necessary are caused by shipping traffic on a federal 
waterway. It is understood that toll charges are to be levied on the users of the canal and perhaps some 
of this revenue could be rightfully used to assist the City of Welland in its difficulties. The Committee 
therefore feels that the Federal Government has an obligation to take an interest in the serious traffic 
problem of the City of Welland and to assist in its correction. 


6. The Committee recommends that the causeway at Fort Frances and the road linking 
Fort Frances to Atikokan be given priority in the Ontario highway construction programme. 


This problem was discussed with residents of the lakehead cities of Port Arthur and Fort William; 
Atikokan and Fort Frances, and the representations were unanimous that this road would be extremely 
valuable to the development of the north west section of the province. It is obvious that traffic volume 
alone could not justify the construction of the causeway. However, such a structure js justified on the 
importance of linking the agricultural district of Fort Frances with the mining and perhaps eventually 
industrial district of Atikokan. In addition, there is a great advantage of through-connection from Fort 
Frances to the Lakehead, which will encourage domestic and American tourist traffic. Since out-of- 
province users may form a considerable percentage of those who use the bridge, the Committee considered 
the advisability of amortizing the cost of the structure through toll charges. The causeway will cost 
approximately $3,500,000. It is obvious that the traffic flow will never be sufficient to permit the amorti- 
zation of the cost of this structure on the basis of toll charges, and perhaps more important than that is 
the fact that there is in reality no alternative parallel through route which is one of the normal pre- 
requisites of a toll facility. 


The Committee feels that the causeway and the Atikokan road will mean much to the development 
of Fort Frances and will open up an area rich in natural resources, both mineral and forest, and thereby 
stimulate mining investigation in an area which is otherwise almost inaccessible. Perhaps some new 
discoveries as valuable as the Steep Rock Iron Mines will result since there is evidence that the entire 
area has a rich potential in ore bodies. It should be pointed out that the residents of the area expressed 
a willingness to pay toll charges, if by this means the construction of the causeway would be accelerated; 
however, it is the feeling of the Committee that such construction is to the benefit of the Province 
generally and should be considered as a valuable development project. 


7. The Committee recommends that all Ontario registered licensed passenger vehicles 
be given the opportunity to purchase an annual permit which will permit the use of a toll 
facility in the Province without further charge. If the Burlington Skyway were tolled, a resident 
in Hamilton could purchase an annual permit for a reasonable sum and thereby use the Skyway on a 
toll basis without further charges; his actual cost per trip would therefore be quite small. 


At the same time, out-of-Province vehicles which might otherwise contribute nothing to the road 
system of the Province would quite willingly pay the toll charge for the benefit of a premium structure. 
This is not a new approach, since in New York State passenger vehicles licensed in that State can pur- 
chase an annual permit for $20.00 which permits use of the New York Thruway at any time and for any 
distance without further charge. 
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CERTAIN SPECIFIC TRAFFIC DATA 


On page 30 is a plan showing the traffic volumes that could have been expected if the entire pro- 
posed Freeway System were completed and open to Traffic in 1955. This plan will show the relative 
importance of the various sections of this system, 

In the specific area between Toronto and Niagara the existing road network is carrying the follow- 
ing volumes (estimated 1956 *A.A.D.T.). 











LOCATION Hwy. No.2 Q.E.W. Hwy. No.5 Total 
Humber River 29,300 40,200, 27,000 96,500 
Etobicoke Creek 14,500 40,500 12,700 67,700 
East of Oakville (Trafalgar) 6,700. 26,300 6,000, 39,000 
West of Oakville 5,300 18,000. 5,900. 29,200 





East of Hwy. No 

West of Hwy. No. 

EE SS 
Hwy. No.8 Q.E.W. Total 


(Nelson) 4,200 17,300 7,200 28,700 
5 5,500 19,000 7,500 32,000 


East of Stoney Creek c 8,400 11,500 19,900: 
West of St. Catharines 2,600 15,300. 17,900 
East of St. Catharines 2,840 11,900 14,740 
North of Niagara Falls. - - 2,410 10,600 13,010 
North of Fort Erie 3 4,000 4,000 





From the data collected in the Origin-Destination Survey around Metropolitan Toronto the follow- 
ing trip desires were found: 





1955 
*AAVD o's Cumulative 
Toronto to Hamilton and Suburbs 8,216 15,442. 
Toronto to Grimsby and Beamsville 563 7,226 
Toronto to St. Catharines 1,124 6,663 
Toronto to Welland and Port Colborne. 419 §,539 
Toronto to Niagara Falls 2,613 5,120 
Toronto to Fort Erie. : 2,507 2,507 





With respect to the Welland Canal Bridge in the vicinity of St. Catharines; the 1956 A.A.D.T. 
over the existing Bridge is approximately 100. On peak days during the Summer this count would 
be as much as 33,000, This traffic is currently being forced over a three lane bridge which is very fre- 
quently opened to allow canal traffic to move. The bridge would definitely be labelled as an “intolerable 
section.” 





The success or failure of any toll facility would depend entirely on its terminal facilities. For example 
unless the suggested Toronto-Hamilton Toll road were to provide ready a bility to the downtown 
areas of the two Metropolitan areas it is exceedingly doubtful if there would be any major usage of the 
highway. Most delay and congestion is occasioned in the urban areas and it is delay and congestion 
that the motorist will pay to avoid. The eastern end of the suggested! route would depend entirely on 
the final plans of Metropolitan Toronto. The current thinking calls for the development of the Richview 
Sideroad into a major entrance into the city and is the reason for the suggested highway being shown 
as entering Toronto at a point which otherwise would appear to be too far to the north. (See map page 28.) 








“Average Annual Daily Traffic 





Similarly at the Hamilton end, the highway would have to have direct access both to the Burlington 
Beach Skyway and) to the city via the proposed Chedoke Expressway. The Chedoke 
east-west expressway in Toronto would be essential to a successful Toll Road from Tor 

An interesting and important aspect of highway planning has to do with the carrying capacities cf 
different roadway cross sections. Assuming that all conditions are equal except for the number of lanes, 
the following capacities can be expected. 


xpressway and an 
ito to Hamilton. 

















PRACTICAL Capacity 
NUMBER OF LANES = ——— 


Lane 1 Lane 2 Lane 3 Lane 4 Total 
2 lanes (two-way traffic) -— - 900 
2 lanes (one-way traffic) 800 1,100 — — 1,900 
3 lanes (one-way traffic) 800 1,100, 1,800 -— 3,700 
4 lanes (one-way traffic) 800 1,100 1,800 1,800 5,500 








If we assume that two-thirds of the trafic during the peak hour is in the direction of the heavier flow 
then the practical capacities of the various types of highway are approximately as follows 





Hourly Ratio to 
Tyre Capacity 2 Jane two-way 
2 lanes—two-way 900 = 


4 lanes—divided 50 3 
50 6. 


50 9 


6 Janes—divided 





§ Janes—divided 
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HIGHWAY FINANCING 


In order to determine the adequacy of our present revenues the Committee carefully studied the 
material provided by the Highway Needs Study, Treasury information on our revenues and expenditures 
and obtained information directly on the known highway requirements of the Province. 


PRESENT TAX REVENUE 


Before the coming of the motor vehicle, roads were almost entirely local in nature and use, and were 
primarily a service to the land which had access to them and which paid for them entirely. More and 
more, however, this use has changed. Improved roads and increased numbers of vehicles have meant 
that the roads are in many cases a service primarily to the vehicles which use them, and which should 
therefore pay a share in their cost. 


The introduction of the gasoline gallonage tax in 1925 provided the means for collecting tax pay- 
ments which would increase with increased highway use, in effect metering highway use. This system 
worked very well as long as all vehicles were of approximately the same size and used the same fuel, since 
the tax paid varied directly with use of the roads. 


As motor vehicles’ use of roads has increased, the standard of road construction has been raised, 
and the motor vehicles share in the cost of roads has increased. The concept has grown that the motor 
vehicles proportion of cost responsibility varies with the type of road built, being highest with through 
highways and lowest with what might be called local roads and streets. This raises the problem of divi- 
sion of cost responsibility between real property (and/or general tax revenue) and the motor vehicles 
for the maintenance and construction of many different types of roads. The other basic problem, is the 
division of cost responsibility between the different classes of motor vehicles. 


The growth of highway traffic of all types and particularly the rapid increase in gross weight and 
size of commercial vehicles has led to extensive investigations in many places with a view to apportioning 
fairly the cost of highway construction and maintenance amongst the several types or classes of highway 
users. (See chart page 54). 


FUEL TAX AS A SOURCE OF REVENUE 


The findings of these various studies are not in complete agreement. However, there is broad accep- 
tance of certain important findings and perhaps the most important is that the gasoline gallonage tax 
breaks down as far as equity is concerned when vehicles approach the gross weight of 18,000 lbs. 


There is room for argument on the equity of any particular set conditions, but it is obvious to the 
Committee that an increase in the gasoline tax falls most heavily on the light motor vehicles. A simple 
increase in the rate per gallon of gas tax would mean that approximately 90% of the burden would be 
paid by the passenger cars and light trucks in relation to use and number of registrations. A fuel tax per 
gallon would be the ideal system of taxation if all vehicles weighed the same amount and travelled the 
same distance per gallon. It is obvious, however, that that is not the case. The heavier vehicles use more 
fuel per vehicle mile of travel than do lighter vehicles, but use less fuel per unit of weight hauled. This is 
easily understood when one considers that a passenger car weighing approximately two tons travels 
approximately 18 miles per gallon and thereby obtains 36 ton miles of operation for 11 cents tax. A truck 
weighing 46,000 Ibs, or 23 tons, obtains 5 miles per gallon of gasoline or 115 ton miles of operation for 
11 cents. This becomes even more important when it is realized that a truck combination weighing 68,000 
Ibs., or 34 tons, travels 4 miles per gallon and therefore obtains 136 ton miles of operation for 11 cents. 
The passenger car obtains approximately one-quarter of the ton miles of use compared to the 34 ton 
vehicle for the same amount of gallonage tax. 


COST THEORIES 

The incremental cost theory attributes to basic users certain costs which must be built into a road 
to accommodate the vehicles which use it. The approach is based on the idea that a vehicle using a high- 
way should pay its share of the cost of those components of the highway which it needs and should not 
share the cost of those components which represent requirements beyond its needs. The findings of the 
incremental study in Ohio reported that the required thickness of pavement for different weight classes 
of vehicles were for a typical two axle truck weighing 6,000 Ibs. loaded, a pavement of 4 inches thick 
and a similar type vehicle weighing 13,000 lbs., a 7 inch pavement. From this approach all vehicles 
should share the cost of the first four inches, the heavier vehicle would pay its share of the cost of the 
first 4 inches and in company with other heavier weight groups share the cost of the extra 3 inches. The 
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heavier vehicles create increased maintenance costs and require certain road conditions such as reduced 
grades, heavier base, wider pavement, heavier bridge structures, greater turning distance (affecting 
cloverleafs) creeper strips, etc. Operating costs such as traffic control, snow and ice removal, street 
cleaning and lighting are charged to all vehicles on a vehicle mile basis. In this way the cost responsibility 
of 28 weight groups of road users was calculated on a vehicle mile basis. This study indicates the cost 
responsibility rises therefore with an increase in weight. 


In general those who have studied this intensively feel that the gallonage tax roughly equates the 
cost responsibility up to vehicles of a gross weight of approximately 18,000 Ibs. The findings of an incre- 
mental cost study in Ontario would be of considerable assistance in assessing cost responsibility to the 
various weight groups of road users. 


The gasoline gallonage tax has one further serious disadvantage beyond its regressive characteristics 
as a tax on heavy vehicles as outlined above. This is, that revenue does not rise with inflation of currency. 
Inflation of the dollar brings higher prices of building materials and higher cost of construction, but since 
the fuel tax is tied to the gallon as a unit, revenues increase only when vehicles travel greater mileages 
or the number of vehicles increases. Thus an increase in revenue from the gas tax merely represents greater 
use of the road system. If prices remain constant then the increased revenues would offset the cost of new 
construction required to meet the increased demands. This has not been the case, for example, in the 
United States between 1941 and 1954 gasoline tax rates increased by only 29 per cent while highway costs 
increased 100 percent. In Ontario there has been no increase in gasoline tax paid by the motorist since 
1941. A tax on diesel fuel per gallon is subject to the same reasoning. The only way in which rising costs 
can be offset insofar as gasoline tax is concerned is through revision of the amount of tax levied per gallon. 


REGISTRATION FEES 


The table on page II of the Appendix sets out the registration fees for various classes of vehicles in 
Ontario since 1938. This is the oldest type of tax approach. It was in 1903 that Ontario first introduced 
a licensing system into Canada when statistics for that year show 178 motor vehicles licensed. Ontario 
has registered at the end of 1956, 1,692,363 motor vehicles for which licence fees are collected in varying 
amounts. This tax base was originally designed to cover the cost of administration of the motor vehicle 
registration system and to collect a basic user tax to help defray some of the general costs of the High- 
ways Department. Properly the registration fee should be considered an annual ‘‘standby”’ charge for 
motor vehicles thereby granting them the privilege of using any part of the highway system in the 
Province. There are certain limitations, such as those applying to heavy transport vehicles which are 
barred from certain lightly constructed streets, subject to restrictions on permissive weights, and P.C.V. 
operators who must travel within the terms of their licence. For the payment of this annual registration 
fee the owner of a motor vehicle is given the privilege to operate his vehicle anywhere in the Province 
without any further charge other than the tax paid through his purchase of gasoline. 


The result has been that since the licence fee lends itself to simple adjustment, increased charges 
are levied on registered vehicles in relationship to maximum weight, although the fee is continued under 
the guise of an annual registration charge. What in fact has happened, is that an added tax charge has 
been included which rises with the weight of the vehicle and therefore in that way represents a partial 
weight tax. 


The registration fee is subject to the same weakness as the fuel tax since it does not rise with monetary 
inflation but only increases when more vehicles are registered. An increase in revenue therefore only reflects 
a corresponding increase in demand and does not offset higher construction costs. The tax is, of course, 
subject to adjustment but little was done in this regard until 1956. Even then a 4 cylinder motor vehicle 
paying $5.00 in 1938 pays just $7.00 now, which in terms of 1938 dollars is much less than the amount 
collected at that time. Since all vehicles under the incremental cost theory share certain costs in common 
then it would seem to be advisable to have a basic licence charge graded with weight so that a higher 
fee would be collected from heavier passenger vehicles. The fuel tax would act to collect a progressive 
amount from heavier vehicles and those with bigger and more powerful engines since gasoline consump- 
tion bears a relationship to these factors. 


Registration fees on motor vehicles from 2 tons and up should be correspondingly reviewed and 
adjusted. A vehicle just under 3 tons in 1939 paid a registration fee of $18 and today the same vehicle 
pays $25. Thus in terms of 1939 dollars the present registration charge is lower. 


THE REVENUE PROBLEM 


The table below which sets out the history of the gasoline tax shows that in 1939 the gallonage 
tax at 8 cents was in effect higher in terms of real dollars than the present 11 cent tax. The tax which is 
considered by the Department to be a tax on motor fuels, including diesel fuel and liquified petroleum 
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gas, has not increased as far as the motorist is concerned since May 1, 1941. At the same time highway 
construction costs have more than doubled as a result by higher wage rates, prices of materials and equip- 
ment. Since in terms of 1939 dollars the present purchasing power of $1.00 is approximately 48 cents 
the Highways Department expenditures of $158,000, 000* in the fiscal year of 1956 bought only about 
$77,000,000 worth of work in terms of 1939 dollars (chart, page 37). As mentioned above, registration 
fees have not increased in proportion to the costs of construction and administration. 


HISTORY OF THE GAS TAX 


The gasoline tax was first introduced on May 11, 1925. 
May 11, 1925...... 3 cents 
Marzsch 28, 1929...”...(o cents 
April 1, 1939 8 cents 


May 1, 1941.......11 cents (includes 3 cents federal tax for war 


purposes which was imposed at that time.) 


April 1, 1947 11 cents (federal tax ceased and Province 


increased rate at same time.) 





The great disadvantage of a higher user tax based on registration fees and fuel gallonage is that 
inflation of currency is not reflected in higher revenue. For example, a tax base of 11 cents a gallon 
generates more revenue only when more vehicles use Ontario roads and /or vehicles travel greater mileages. 
Technological advances have increased the efficiency of engines and have introduced new types of fuels 
which act to reduce the revenues generated by the gallonage tax. The total amount of taxes collected 
in one year increases only because highway demand has increased. The result has been that in Ontario 
this increased highway demand has created deficiencies faster than our road budget has been able to 
correct them. 


The experience has been that the cost of road and bridge construction has risen in almost the same 
proportion as the increase in cost of other services thus the tax dollar wil] buy less. The only stabilizing 
force has been the increased efficiency of machines used by the contractors and the introduction of new 
methods. 


An examination of Ontario’s revenues and expenditures shows that the highway capital and main- 
tenance budget has increased each year, but it is obvious that this has not been adequate since the 
Highway Needs Study reveals a backlog of $782,000,000. We were advised by those who are conducting 
the study that it would be necessary for Ontario to spend 145.6 million dollars annually for the next ten 
years to catch up on the backlog for King’s Highway needs alone at 1955 costs. A rough estimate of the 
municipal backlog reveals an additional required annual expenditure of approximately $170,000,000, 
of which, under the present formula, the Province would contribute $85,000,000 annually. This means 
that construction costs alone for the next ten years should be in the neighbourhood of $230,000,000 
annually. Unless we increase our expenditures significantly it is obvious that the highway backlog will 
increase and therefore the Committee studied the problem of inadequate revenues very carefully to 
determine the fairest adjustment. It is very difficult to establish future demands on any valid basis. 
The value of a deficiency study is primarily that it points out weaknesses in past policies. Even with the 


*Total of the King’s Highways, Secondary Road and Municipal Subsidies, less Federal Government grants for Trans-Canada 
Highway. 
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most careful] and detailed deficiency studies ‘‘past predictions have been notoriously bad.”’ In California 
state highway deficiencies were estimated at 1.7 billion dollars, after five years of unprecedented spending 
they are estimated at 3 billion dollars.’’? 


Directly interpreted this might make one pessimistic of ever catching up with highway needs, but 
unless the problem is attacked in a business like way it is obvious that the situation will continue to 
deteriorate. 


In the light of this information it is obvious that we must accelerate our programme to clear up 
the backlog of deficiencies as quickly as possible. It is a matter of arbitrary decision whether the period 
of time be five, ten or even twenty years to accomrlish this. It is obvious that the shorter the period 
the greater will be the benefit to be enjoyed by present highway vehicle operators; but at a greater annual 
cost. The Committee considered whether it would be valid to attempt to pick up such a backlog out 
of current revenue on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Studies on this subject have established that pay-as-you-go financing is ordinarily justified on a 
purely economic basis only if no substantial net additions to the highway system are involved and the 
Committee therefore believes that credit financing under certain conditions can be justified. 


Some of the American States faced with a serious highway backlog and conflicting and competing 
demands upon an inadequate highway budget, turned to the Toll Road approach in order to construct 
the most expensive multi-lane highways, which is in effect a form of credit financing. Since Ontario is 
faced with a total road backlog of almost one billion dollars it seems only reasonable that part of this 
construction, which represents new capital additions to the highway system should be built through money 
raised by a bond issue. It is our recommendation that the Jife of the bond issue should be no more than 
twenty years. This would give the Department of Highways sufficient funds to construct new projects 
at an optimum rate with the only limitations being the resources of the contractors and the sufficiency 
of engineering personnel in the Department. A larger accelerated programme of construction would 
encourage the contractors to increase capacity and thereby help to ensure that the bids on work would 
be at competitive rates. If urgent projects are delayed until user revenues are adequate to deal with them, 
this delay actually represents a hidden cost to the highway users since better roads result in faster and 
safer operations. Such economies are difficult to assess but they are considered to be substantial. 


The main objection to a bond issue to pay for roads stems from the concern that fifteen to twenty 
years hence our children will be paying taxes to meet capital and interest payments on roads, which at 
that time may be no longer adequate. This was the feeling of some people in the 1930's when times were 
difficult, who objected to payments made on bond issues for roads built at the end of world War I andin 
the early 1920's. Actually, this criticism has little validity since a future generation will benefit from 
roads built today which are properly planned and maintained. Even though they may be in a state of 
obsolescence, fifteen to twenty years hence, the highway users of that time will have a very valuable 
right-of-way available for whatever reconstruction and rehabilitation may be required. It is obvious 
that if construction today is postponed it will become more and more difficult and expensive to correct 
the situation. If taxes were raised sufficiently to pay new capital construction costs entirely without 
financing some of the cost through a bond issue, the concentrated burden on tax payers would almost be 
intolerable. There is evidence that the saving which comes about through improved road facilities should 
more than offset the interest costs of a bond issue. 


There is every indication that Ontario’s economy is developing on a broad and sound foundation 
and that conditions are such that progress will continue. It is obvious that our transportation system 
must be developed at an accelerated pace to serve the needs of Ontario's economy. 


Highway financing on a pay-as-you-go basis is, of course, the ideal approach. An ambitious pro- 
gramme of capital expansion would increase the tax burden on users proportionately, and may make motor 
vehicle transportation unduly expensive. This expense might discourage its proper development and 
place motor transport at a disadvantage in competition with other forms of transport. Any well managed 
business operation faced with an urgent expansion of capital plant usually finances part of that expansion 
by borrowing in one form or another and amortizing the cost over the lifetime of the new capital assets 
thus provided. A sinking fund would be established to pay for this cost and existing capital plant is 
depreciated so that when it is obsolete the funds exist for its replacement. Such expansion, of course, 
must be within the means of the business and in the case of highways within the means of the Province. 
Our Hydro developments have followed this pattern. Ontario’s road developments, after World War I, 
were in part paid for by bond issues, and Ontario was thereby provided with a valuable network of roads 
—admittedly not up to present standards, but the roads served the community well in those days. These 
roads provided valuable right-of-way for later construction even though the benefits of proper planning 
were not available. 


2H. E. Davis and R. M. Zettel, 1951, in a paper presented at Los Angeles, California. 
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Bond financing kept to reasonable proportions, together with moderate increases in user charges, 
will pay the cost of an accelerated programme of highway construction. If user revenues increased more 
than highway demands, then it would be possible to retire some of the bond issue. Good business manage- 
ment on the part of the Department would allow them to refinance the debt when interest rates are low 


and thereby reduce interest charge. 


The Province should resort to credit financing only when user revenues are inadequate for major 
capital expansion. We should therefore ensure through proper taxation that present users pay their 
full share of road construction, maintenance and appropriate law enforcement expenses, and not defer 
this cost for future generations. In order to protect the highway user in his contribution by way of user 
charges and to make certain that the bond issues are not used in such a way as to permit diversion of 
revenue to other Provincial expenditures, it would be advisable to require the Department of Highways 
to report the complete financial picture at the end of each fiscal year. In effect, the Department of 
Highways would be financed in a similar way to the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission and the 
users of the highways would be assured that tax payments were applied to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the road network and that diversion would not be possible. As we stated in our interim report, 
concerning the danger of diversion ‘‘from the information available to the Committee, Ontario has 
avoided this situation; in fact, expenditures have outstripped revenue’. The analysis of expenditures 
shows that, since the end of World War II, highway user revenue has not kept pace with expenditures. 
If the Government adopts the policy of issuing bonds to assist in capital construction, such bonds are in 
effect a mortgage against the net capital value of highways in Ontario. Such an approach has been 
recommended elsewhere: ‘‘a judicious combination of pay-as-you-go and pay-as-you-use financing is 
consistent with current theories of highway finance.* In Colorado, in December, 1955, Mr. Harmer E. 
Davis in a ‘‘Review of the Problems of Highway Financing’’ stated that ‘“‘aside from political consider- 
ations there appears to be no fundamental difference between borrowing by a utility for example, to 
construct a power plant or transmission line and borrowing by the State to construct or improve free- 
ways’. 


GASOLINE TAX 


The owner of a passenger car today travelling 8,000 miles a year and obtaining 20 miles per gallon 
of gasoline pays approximately $58.00 a year in taxes, which includes a registration fee. This is approni- 
mately the average contribution of passenger car operators in this Province since the average registration 
fee paid is $13.05 and the average car travels 8,000 miles in one vear of a passenger vehicle. For $58.00, 
therefore, the average owner of a passenger car buys the right to travel over 82,270 miles of roads in the 
Province. These roads are available for use whether they are used or not, and the Department of Highways 
and municipal authorities must keep them properly maintained even in the winter months. In the 
United States it is reported that for every $90.00 spent to buy and maintain a motor vehicle, $10.00 is 
spent on roads. Such an unbalanced expenditure must lead to inadequate roads since motor vehicle 
demands will increase at a faster rate than facilities can be constructed. The average motorist in Ontario 
pays an annual automobile insurance premium of $55.00 (estimate of Ontario Department of Insurance) 
which covers public liability and property damage as well as fire and theft. Collision insurance would 
be additional to this amount. Parking and storage charges in urban areas would cost at least $120 per 
year, depreciation charges would be anywhere from $200 to $500 a year depending on the age and type 
of vehicle, repairs and maintenance costs are at least $100 on the average. Therefore, the amount paid 
in user taxes to the Province is very small in comparison to the total cost of operating the vehicle. 


In California, where a thorough study was conducted, a one cent increase in gasoline tax for the 
average passenger car operator would increase his total operating cost less than 1 per cent although it 
represents a 22 per cent increase in the state tax. 


It is advisable, therefore, to increase the gasoline tax in Ontario by an amount sufficient to produce 
additional revenue to finance the accelerated programme of highway construction which is necessary 
if the present backlog is to be overcome and to finance the construction of the highways that are needed 
in the Province. It is estimated that a one cent increase in the gas tax would produce approximately 
$10,000,000 and any increase of this or a larger amount would fall most heavily on the passenger car 
operators and the operators of light .«hicles. The Committee feels, therefore, that an adjustment is neces- 
sary in regard to the registration charges paid by the heavier vehicles. This matter will be dealt with 
in detail later in the report. 


By way of example, a one cent increase in the gas tax to the average passenger vehicle operator 
would actually increase his operating expenses by less than one per cent, assuming 400 gallons of gasoline 
consumed annually, $200 annual depreciation charges and the other average costs outlined above at the 


> Richard M. Zettel in a paper presented at Detroit, Michigan, October, 1955. 
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lowest estimated figure. A one cent increase in the gas tax, therefore, providing an additional $10,000,000 
for construction and maintenance of highways would mean that the average motorist would have more 
and better roads built at an additional cost of less than one percent of his total motor vehicle costs. 
It can be seen from these figures that a substantial amount of revenue can be raised from the source 
without unduly increasing the average costs of the average motor vehicle. 


OTHER FUELS 


Ontario at present has a fuel tax based on 11 cents per gallon no matter what fuel is used in the 
vehicle. The same tax is levied on gasoline powered vehicles, diesel vehicles and those powered by liquified 
petroleum gas (calculated in terms of a factor which produces the number of gallons per tank.) The 
gallonage tax as we have described is a method of metering highway use. A fuel tax of 11 cents per gallon 
for all types of fuels is obviously not going to produce the same tax payment per mile of operation for two 
vehicles of equal weight and size. The tax responsibility should be the same, however; a gasoline powered 
heavy vehicle which travels four miles to a gallon of gasoline would travel about six miles to a gallon if 
powered by diesel fuel. The reason for this is that gasoline contains about 60 percent as many British 
thermal units as diesel fuel. If both fuels are taxed at the same rate the effective tax rate on diesel 
vehicles is, therefore, lower than for the same vehicle powered by gasoline. It is obvious therefore, that 
there must be an adjustment in the tax levied on fuel oil to place these vehicles on an equal basis with 
those powered by gasoline. In order to establish this basis the relationship of each should be worked out 
in terms of weight miles per gallon of fuel. Some passenger cars are now powered by diesel fuel and there- 
fore their owners enjoy a considerable advantage over the owners of gasoline powered vehicles since they 
pay less in the way of highway user taxes. An adjustment of the tax rate in terms of miles of operation 
would not destroy other economies effected by the use of more efficient engines and fuels. If the fuel tax 
is a mileage metering tax system then the tax cost per mile should be the same for all vehicles of the 
same weight and size. 


The Committee is concerned over reports of evasion of tax payment in regard to fuel oil purchases. 
It is necessary for the Department to review this problem and increase enforcement procedures. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS AN ACCELERATION OF THER PRESEN TICE 
WAY PROGRAMME AND THAT THE GASOLINE TAX IN ONTARIO BE INCREASED TO 
PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE PROVINCE FOR THIS PURPOSE. The Committee 
is not in a position to recommend a specific amount but is of the opinion that if the highway construc- 
tion programme of the Province is to be accelerated an increase in proportion to the programme is 


required. 


2» THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS THAT THE PUBLIG COMMEPERGIALAY BEIGE 
EhIGENCE BEES BE ADJUSTED LTO, COVERSFIRST THE COSPS] Oh SADMUNIS Digan Lain 
AND ENEORCEMENT OF THE- PUBLIC COMMERCIAL VEHICEES. ACIS Wit babii 
ADJUSTMENT GHUS OBTAINED TRANSFERRED TO DHE REGISTRATION FEE whO ke hie 
WEIGHT GROUP. This means that public commercial vehicles and private carriers will pay equal 
registration fees and the public commercial vehicles will pay an additional amount to cover the extra 
costs involved in administering and enforcing the Public Commercial Vehicles Act. The result would 
be to place public carriers on an equal footing with private carriers. 


3) LHE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS -THAT REGISTRATION FEES PORSACIES IY ers 
On W PHIGEES*BReRE VIEWED TNsOR DER. TOVACHIEVE GREATER BOUIMNVS INS GeOKi- 
ANCE WITH COST RESPONSIBILITY. The licence fees presently charged, in spite of the 1956 
increase, are lower in terms of real dollars than were the rates in the 1930’s. In the same period the 
highway system has increased in size, and costs have more than doubled. 


45 THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS DPHAT THE GOVERNMENT REVIEWS DE Ee aoe 
RATE SPE RWGALLON =LEVIED ON FUELS OTHER THAN GASOLINE Wil rieAS Vir ee) 
BOQUATING DHE TAX CONTRIBUTION FOR VERIGIES OF THEISAME SIZE ANDEW ET Gish 
POWBRED ELEEERIBY GASOLINE, OR OTHER EUELS, THis KEOUIRES HAI Di aah 
SHOULD IBEFAN INCREASE IN THE* RATE PER-GAULON OF (TAX VE VIED ON@DLESiIa@ 
RUEES: 


5, Pp LHE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS THAT THE PROVINGCE-OB TAIN ADDIATONAL 
PUNDSIF OR THE CONSTRUCTION OF NEW - HIGHWAY FACIE IES BY WSSUING20Ry ak: 
BONDS. Credit financing plus higher revenues from highway users will provide sufficient funds to 
greatly accelerate our highway construction programme. The Committee believes that the benefits 
derived from such a programme will offset much of the cost involved. 


6. THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS (PENDING Acs TLUDY BY (HES D EPA han IViksNels 
OF BIGHWAYS WITH THE OBJECT OF ESTABLISHING A PROPER BASIS OF RATESIEOR 
IMPOST TION] OF Ae WEIGHT-DISTAN CG Baa) BHAT LIiGRNCESRE ERS BE eA) USE Da@ 
REFLECT WEIGHT OF VEHICUES AND DISTANCE, TRAVELEED*OR VARIOUS *GEASSES 
OPV EIIICLES AND FURTHER THAT A VARIABLEAVUEL? CAX BEZAPPE EP DahOs\ PE Gigas 
OVER 18,000 POUNDS. 


i THES COMMITTEE EURTHER RECOMMENDS THAD IMMEDIATE STUDIES SBE 
INST TEULEDS TOs DEVELOP THE INEGESSARY  RATPS FOR He sl \iIPOslhlON Grae. 
WEIGHT-DISTANCE TAX. 


The seven recommendations require a careful study of the tax responsibility of heavy vehicles, 
but at this time it is evident that some new approach is required. The Committee therefore has considered 
several alternatives. 


HEAVY VEHICLES 


Since the increase in taxes mentioned above fall most heavily on the passenger car and the light 
truck it is necessary to develop a taxation approach to balance out the inequity which exists between 
light vehicle operators and heavy vehicle operators. 


The Committee is not in a position to assign actual cost responsibility to the various groups of road 
users since this can only be determined after an intensive study by skilled engineers and economists. 
There are several ways in which such a study can be conducted. The incremental cost theory is perhaps 
most widely accepted but the gross ton-mile approach also has its advocates. Such studies are, of course, 
essential in order to obtain a clearer picture on how the cost of building and maintaining highways is 
to be prorated among the users. We believe that the incremental approach is the best and that the 
findings of such a study should be considered as a guide to the Department of Highways in assessing 
cost responsibility but not as a final answer. 


The Commissioner of Public Roads in the United States, Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, stressed caution 
in interpreting findings of such a study in a statement before the 81st Congress, First Session (hearings, 
page 1028) ‘‘because of the technical hazards attendant upon the incremental cost analysis it would be 
well for the investigator not to place complete reliance on this method alone.’’ Mr. MacDonald again in 
“A Factual Discussion of Motor Truck Regulations and Taxation”’ on page 75 noted that ‘‘the gross 
ton-mile purports to assign costs on the basis of relative use or value of service . . . There can be 
no pretense that the gross ton-mile analysis produces an accurate appraisal of the costs occasioned by 
vehicles of different sizes and weights. In actual practice it has been found that the gross ton-mile solution 
is likely to impose much heavier tax burdens on vehicles in the higher weight groups than an incremental 
solution. . . . The foregoing discussion indicates the serious shortcomings of the theory that road-user 
tax responsibility should be graduated in proportion to gross ton-miles travelled. These objections should 
not be interpreted as condemning the use of mileage, ton-mile, and passenger-mile taxes as a part of the 
mechanism of taxation. When used in combination with registration fees and the gasoline tax, such imposts 
may provide a means of adjusting the tax burden to an accepted standard of equity. The use of gross 
ton-miles alone as a measure of road-user tax responsibility is not recommended.” 


In reference to this problem, Mr. Charles F. Conlon of the National Association of Tax Administra- 
tors advised the Committee that ‘‘comments made about the use of the gross ton-mile method of allo- 
cation of highway costs among classes of users are sometimes referred to as if the comments were made 
about the use of a ton-mile tax or a weight-distance tax as a method of collecting taxes from individual 
users within a single class. This is an important point because the suitability of a weight-distance tax 
is widely conceded as a matter of principle . . . with the exception of the trucking industry itself there 
is no serious question raised as a matter of principle to the use of a weight-distance tax with respect to 
heavier classes of vehicles. It is true nevertheless that some of those who agree with a weight-distance 
tax in principle do not recommend its use on the grounds that it is difficult to administer, costly to admini- 
ster and it imposes a substantial compliance burden on the operators of affected vehicles . . . a decision 
to employ or not to employ some form of mileage tax should not be made solely on this point of admini- 
strative feasibility for the simple reason that in my opinion the weight-distance tax most certainly 
can be enforced and enforced effectively. There are a number of motor vehicle taxes in the States 
now being enforced on a mileage basis and the same is true with respect to gross-receipts taxes and weight- 
distance taxes of the type enforced in New York, Ohio and Oregon. It is true that such tax would be 
more expensive to administer than was the sales or income tax but it certainly would not be more 
expensive than the cigarette taxes enforced in several states.’’! Mr. George Gathercole, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Economics reported that in comparison to the 3.88 percent cost of collecting and auditing 
the weight-mile tax in Oregon the cost of collecting sales taxes (1951-1952) in the various Provinces of 
Canada, including the allowance to the vendor, cost from 4.18 percent to 5.85 percent to collect. In com- 
parison, however, the cost of collecting gasoline tax in Ontario including vendors commission is just 
slightly over 1 percent.? 


From the studies conducted by the Committee it is obvious that some form of weight-distance tax 
particularly for heavy vehicles is required to balance out inequities. The introduction of competing forms 
of fuel and changes in operating efficiencies complicate any tax structure based on registration fees and 
fuel gallonage taxes. If an engine should be developed to use atomic power then a fuel gallonage tax base 
would have no meaning whatsoever and some other form of collecting taxes based on use of the road would 
have to be developed. We feel that the weight-miles tax should be instituted after a careful examination 
of Ontario conditions and that a rate structure should be established to reflect Ontario’s costs. 


1Letter to Committee on Toll Roads dated February 8, 1957. 
2Letter to Committee on Toll Roads dated November 24, 1956. 
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As an interim measure (see recommendation number 6) a balance may be achieved in the present 
inequities through a higher rate or rates by tax per gallon of fuel levied on trucks with a gross weight of 
more than nine tons and the adjustment of registration fees to take into consideration the average miles 
of travel of vehicles in each weight class in Ontario. 


In order that the basis of the Committees decision may be appreciated some of the factors involved 
and the various tax approaches considered are set-out hereafter. The Committee reviewed: 

1. Ton-Mile tax. 

2. Gross or Net Receipts tax. 

3. Weight-mile tax. 

4. Adjustment of registration fees. 

5. Variable fuel tax. 


In appraising these various systems the following three basic conditions are assumed in each case. 

1. An adjustment in the gasoline tax to increase this tax to all users in an amount necessary to 
meet the accelerated road programme. 

2. Revision in the registration fees paid by all light vehicles to an amount more in keeping with a 
proper ‘‘standby”’ or ‘“‘availability” charge. 

3. An adjustment in the cost of public commercial vehicle licences so that the revenue obtained 
will cover the cost of administration and enforcement and the amount of the adjustment transferred to 
the registration charges applying to public commercial vehicles and private carriers alike, with the 
result that public commercial carriers and private carriers will make an equal contribution necessary 
for our highway programme. 


COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES 


Gross WEIGHT *1946 ro 1956 
Commercials Buses 








INOtIMOLea An eEWORLOUSa ¢ & of 8 wea el eee ee 30,208 42,303 50,307 

ixvoutONs POMEWO- AUC acts LONG H ee a) tens oe 16,399 80,629 106,937 10 
iiwo-and=achalistonsvo three tons: ... 4. ..68 5.0 12,338 22,946 25,446 19 
Winrecstolsstostiree-Ama-a-lall tons eae. se. ee ee 3,856 8,778 9,823 a 
‘hrec-anG-a- lial tmtOus, CO. 10Ur CONS... 6) 5 bee Viet 9,962 OFS 66 
NOL aehOT) Se EO et VCR UO MGI a eee ode tA ae 9,582 14,227 12,764 87 
PIV ESCONS ECO LSIX MCOMGSMNy Neck. mere, stiles ny ire. aa ats 6,439 8,185 8,445 249 
SixecoucelOpsev Cleat O@ls mere overeat ck cdres ee Reine 4,970 5,856 5,769 671 
SEVEN CONS MOLEIO DLELONS 04, Wt) we ke Cu eee Lage. 8,451 11,596 9,695 643 
i orrisrONGcUORMIMCMEONG A, tLe wi ak, creer ca, 4,011 6,015 5,789 391 
INdime LONG HCOMECR ECOL SMS. nent sou ener eet ines A All 6,591 6.53! 623 
Went LOnS COLereN en UGNSa tea. ie eee oa aan ee Mahe 9,764 9,668 457 
Blevem tons most welvestONs mel. 4) e sete es ee 201 4,045 5,459 2 kee 
level vent OnsaOLbatuveeiacOliS.1 45 ne ee ce. 8 eee nc 90 171 15728 484 
ibitrteens tonssvomolunbeenstons. 1.5 ees Bees alese 36 87 7,306 9 
Fourteen: tous tommteen tone .....44.. 50080266) a: 69 RS 118 Se 
Hilton COM Sy LOSI Lee InmONS* aubel fee, unter eee 47 98 98 10 
Sixteem tons to Seventeen tons..-.........¢ 4-540 102 340 292 ee 
Seventeen tons to eighteen tons.................. Sess 828 He) 50 
Bighteen* tons to, mimeteen- tons. .....264.. 2. ——— ———= 2,178 t 
CONWCESLONn Wits meen Pe 2c vate gt Ne ee —— — — 142 oe 
*Including buses. (ehe25 5 232,494 219.025 3,990 





TON-MILE TAX 


The ton-mile tax is a tax based on two variables, namely, the weight of the vehicle plus its load and 
the operating mileage. This tax was ruled out by the Committee as it was felt that the two variables 
of weight of vehicle, plus load and mileage of operation are impossible to compute in a manner that is 
enforceable, for instance, any reduction in weight such as deliveries of articles enroute would change 
the tax base on the same vehicle and create an impossible administrative problem. 
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NET AND GROSS-RECEIPTS TAX 


This form of tax is imposed in the State of California where it has proved to be quite unsatisfactory. 
It is a tax based on the net or gross-receipts as reported by the operator of a commercial highway vehicle. 
Such taxes are unfair to efficient operators and to carriers of light or highly valued commodities. There 
is some doubt that constitutionally the Province would have a right to impose such a tax. 


ADJUSTED REGISTRATION FEES 


This system in essence provides for a graded registration fee calculated to reflect the weight of the 
vehicle and the average mileage travelled. It is put into effect by estimating the average mileage of each 
of the various weight classes of highway vehicles. This form of tax would require no change in adminis- 
tration since it is a development of our present system of payment of registration fees. It does entail 
studies to determine the cost responsibility of the various weight groups of users, the registration fee 
for each group would then be set so that a sum sufficient to meet the requirements of the accelerated 
highway programme would be obtained. 


The Committee recommends this approach on an interim basis until such time as the rates for a 
proper weight distance tax and the necessary administrative machinery can be established. The Com- 
mittee has recommended further that payment of these fees be put on a quarterly basis 
in order that an operator is not met with the problem of paying a high yearly registration fee 
in a lump sum at the beginning of the period during which he must earn that fee. 

The Committee feels that this tax would be relatively simple to administer, easy to police since 
some portion of the registration fee must be paid prior to the issuance of licence plates. However, since 
the average miles of operation for each weight class of vehicle is used each group contributes its full 
share of tax revenue and these revenues should reflect the weight carried and distance travelled of the 
group. It is a tax that is difficult to avoid and should not require a great deal of auditing, and further, 
it provides that each vehicle will contribute its share of the tax levied on the group regardless of what 
type of fuel may be used. In addition, the tax provides no penalty for efficiency of business operation 
or for technological progress. The Committee further feels that this type of tax serves to redress the 
inequity which exists in a straight increase of the gasoline tax which increase falls most heavily on the 
lighter vehicle. The schedule of registration fees may be adjusted to ensure a proper contribution to 
the revenues of the Province from the heavier vehicles. 


VARIABLE FUEL TAX 


This tax gets its name from the fact that the gasoline tax rate per galJon is increased for heavier 
vehicles, with the tax graded upwards for each specific weight category. In the State of Virginia an 
increased tax rate of two cents a gallon is charged against heavy vehicles having more than two axles, 
although certain exemptions are allowed. A detailed study would probably indicate the necessity for 
several upward steps in this tax, subject to the administrative problems involved. 


This tax would require every carrier to report the number of gallons of fuel consumed by his vehicles 
having a gross weight of nine tons or more on their operations in Ontario. It would require, however, 
an administrative organization to enforce the tax through auditing of returns, in order to keep evasion 
to a minimum. 

The Committee feels that an approach adopting this tax, plus the adjusted registration fees dealt 
with previously, constitutes a major step towards recognition that the tax paid for the use of our highways 
should vary with each weight mile of use. As an expedient these two systems will give the Province 
valuable experience and will prepare the way for the more elaborate tax system based on the weight 
mile, which is dealt with below. The combination of these two systems will reduce in part the present 
inequities caused by the regressive characteristic of the gasoline tax and there is some indication that 
such taxes are recognized as fair by the Transport Industry. The American Trucking Association, in 
a booklet entitled ‘Taxation of Interstate Trucks’’, reported concerning the Virginia tax that “‘the 
Virginia method accomplished the objective with a minimum burden upon the State and the truck 
owners”. The basic adjustment in the gasoline tax recommended by the Committee for all users will 
place the heaviest burden on passenger vehicles and light trucks and therefore a variable fuel tax, plus 
adjusted registration fees, will reduce this inequity and will be more in keeping with the greater cost 
responsibility of heavy vehicles for construction and maintenance. 


WEIGHT-MILE TAX 


The weight-mile tax was given a great deal of very careful study by the Committee. It is a tax 
computed by establishing a rate for various weight groups of heavy vehicles. Such rates must reflect 
the responsibility of the weight group to which they apply for the cost of construction of highways, the 


4] 


maintenance of highways and also the availability of highways for use for that particular group. The 
introduction of such a system in Ontario in the opinion of the Committee would require immediate 
studies to establish these rates on a proper basis of cost responsibility in which would be reflected all the 
circumstances peculiar to this Province. There are schedules of rates for weight mile taxes which have 
been established in other jurisdictions, but it is the opinion of the Committee that these rates would not 
be satisfactory if merely applied to this Province. However, the Committee is of the opinion that this 
type of tax approach is inevitable if we are to obtain sufficient revenue to finance the construction and 
maintenance of the highways required by the Province and at the same time achieve equity among the 
various groups using our highways. This is a system which will apply to all vehicles in the weight group 
equally, and relate directly to use. 


This tax will require a system of weigh stations, but it 1s the opinion of the Committee that these 
weigh stations are fundamental; in any event, in order to protect our highways against overloading. 
Competent inspectors and auditors will be required as the movement of out-of-Province vehicles must 


be checked. 


It will be necessary, also, that tax evasion be kept to an absolute mtnimum by strict audit and inspec- 
tion in order that the more responsible operator is not penalized. 


The Committee feels that the weight-distance tax provides a fair tax basis since taxes paid represent 
the actual use made of the highway. Weight is widely recognized by highway authorities as a prime 
factor in both the cost of highway construction and in maintenance. No matter what fuel is used, the 
tax payment is the same and this is the great advantage of placing no impediment in the way of efficient 
operation through technological progress or efficient management and further prevents these factors 
from complicating tax collection. In addition, it will provide an increase in revenues from the heavier 
high mileage vehicles which have not been contributing their fair share. Inadequacy of payments from 
this group have become more serious with the introduction of new fuels and the great percentage increase 
in the number of heavy vehicles compared to Jight vehicles. 


Proper administration of this tax system through an adequate system of weigh scales will control 
overloading and will remove this abuse as a factor in the undue depreciation of our highways. The 
Committee feels that a complete system of weigh scales is essential whether this tax is adopted or not. 


However, this tax provides a very flexible yardstick for adjustment of revenue since the tax rate 
for each weight group of vehicles is easily adjusted. It is further felt that such a tax will have public 
support when it is fully explained. 


This tax may be paid on a monthly basis, reflecting the actual use of the highway, which is fair to 
both the large and the small operator. It would reduce the burden of a high registration fee on the small 
mileage operator and provide revenue in direct proportion to actual miles travelled and weight carried 
over the highways. This tax would apply to out-of-Province vehicles and would result in these vehicles 
paying their fair share of both construction and maintenance of Ontario highways upon which they 
ride. Every complication brought about by technological progress, new fuels and heavier vehicles could 
be taken care of very easily by such a graded tax system based on weight times mileage. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLES 

Revenue and Expenditures on Highways—1889-1957 
Schedule of Fees—Motor Vehicles and Trailers 
Municipal Roads Expenditures and Subsidies 
Summary 


Motor Vehicle Licence Revenue 


CHARTS 
Ontario Population 
Ontario Motor Vehicle Registration—1930-1985 . 


Ontario Passenger Commercial and Other Registrations—1910-1956 


MAP 
Completed Sections Highway 401 
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HIGHWAYS DEBT 


STATEMENT 


Statement Showing Excess of Cost of Constructing and Maintaining Highways of Ontario 


Over Total Revenue from Highways 


1889 to 1957 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Excess of Capital Expenditure and Ordinary Expenditure on Public Roads by Province over 


Highwaverike Venice, 1659.0) OCLODeiG aL LS: opm err tir. pam Sear 6 oie heel ce eae re Eee eee 
Capital Expenditure on! Highways—November 1, 1OlS to March G1 21957. 0 ea a eee 


Ordinary Expenditure on Highways—-November' 1, 1918ito Marchi31, 1905/4 ee (ee 


DEDUCT: 
Ordinary Revenue from Gasoline Taxes and Motor Vehicle Licences—November 1, 1918 to 


AMY ey el ap a toed RST A Le ee ae ce at ON MUR vet Sa RDN olQ OP ok CME ey ny Ue Pee 


N.B.—Revenue and Expenditure figures for the Fiscal Year ended on March 31, 1957, are based on estimates. 
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13,061 
970,171 


792,370 


1,781,602 





1,570,004 
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SCHEDULE 


Schedule Showing Detail in Support of Statement of Excess of Cost of Constructing 
and Maintaining Highways of Ontario Over Total Revenue from Highways 


1889-1957 
(Thousands of Dollars) 




















ORDINARY EXPENDITURE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ORDINARY REVENUE Dericit or Surplus 
Annual Cumulative Net Annual Cumulative Annual Cumulative Annual Cumulative 
1889 to 

October 31, 1918—Deficit Balance ..... ...... 13,061 ESO G1e ee ei ay ea, ar 13,061 13,061 
October 31, 1919 1,104 1,104 3,414 16,475 1,580 1,580 2,938 15,999 
1920 1,614 DAS 8,205 24,680 1,991 3,571 7,828 23,827 

1921 1,639 4.357 12,434 37,114 2,945 6,516 11128 34,955 

1922 787 6,144 15,408 52,522 3,477 9,993 13,718 48,673 

1923 4,151 10,295 20,308 72 830 4,296 14,289 20,163 68,836 

1924 3,611 13,906 6,822 79,652 4,785 19,074 5,648 74,484 

1925 3,997 17,903 6,273 85,925 7,613 26,687 2,657 77,141 

1926 4,363 22,266 8,888 94,813 9,792 36,479 3,459 80,600 

1927 5,530 27,796 11,109 105,922 9,998 46,477 6,641 87,241 

1928 5,971 33,767 13,779 119,701 11,078 57,555 8,672 95,913 

1929 6,071 39,838 16,364 136,065 16,346 73,901 6,089 102,002 

1930 7,046 46,884 18,748 154,813 16,304 90,205 9,490 111,492 

1931 6,460 53,344 18,970 173,783 16,561 106,766 8,869 120,361 

1932 6,097 59,441 16,355 190,138 19,718 126,484 2,734 123,095 

1933 4,442 63,883 6,568 196,706 20,050 146 534 9,040* 114,055 
October 31, 1934 5 ol7 69,600 32,558 229,264 21,011 167,545 17,264 131,319 
March 31, 1935—5 Months D(H) 72,315 11,562 240,826 10,929 178,474 3,348 134,667 
1936 6,326 78,641 13,938 254,764 24,166 202,640 3,902* 130,765 

1937 6,196 84,837 8,217 262,981 26,681 229,321 12,268* 118,497 

1938 8,961 93,798 34,177 297,158 26,412 255,733 16,726 135,223 

1939 9,183 102,981 32,877 330,035 26,411 282,144 15,649 150,872 

1940 10,148 113,129 21,867 351,902 33,793 315,937 1,778* 149,094 

1941 13,561 126,690 12,916 364,818 35,927 351,864 9,450* 139,644 

1942 17,659 144,349 18,104 382,922 37,791 389,655 2,028" ~ 9137-016 

1943 12,707 157,056 7,303 390,225 28,328 417,983 8,318* 129,298 

1944 16,887 173,943 2,509 392,734 28,540 446,523 9,144* 120,154 

1945 15,963 189,906 2,747 395,481 28,364 474,887 9,654 110,500 

1946 19,814 209,720 3,326 398,807 33,947 508,834 10,807* 99,693 

1947 26,422 236,142 19,440 418,247 44,491 553,325 1,371 101,064 

1948 37,043 273,185 26,651 444 898 62,055 615,380 1,639 102,703 

1949 41,707 314,892 28.121 473,019 67,606 682,986 222) 104,925 

1950 42,620 357,512 32,270 505,289 75,578 758,564 688* 104,237 

1951 49,716 407,228 35,936 541,225 85,377 843,941 275 4B 104,512 

1052 57,352 464,580 48,475 589,700 92,611 936,552 13,216 117,728 

1953 60,284 524,864 63,075 652,775 102,494 1,039,046 20,865 138,593 

1954 57,907 582,771 59,012 W187 112,442 1,151,488 AACE 143,070 

1955 62,824 645,595 52,281 764,068 121,395 1,272,883 6,290* 136,780 

1956 72,466 718,061 89,299 853,367 145,121 1,418,004 16,644 153,424 

1957 74,309 792,370 135,865 989,232 152,000 1,570,004 58,174 211,598 








*Bold face figures in 2nd column from right indicate surplus. 
Fiscal Year to March 31, 1957, are estimated figures. 
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SCHEDULE OF FEES 
FOR PERMITS FOR 
MOTOR VEHICLES AND TRAILERS 


The following registration fees apply to the registration of, and the issuance and renewal of permits 
for, motor vehicles and trailers: 


For motor vehicles, except as hereinafter specified, having 
1938 to 1955 = 1956-1957 


4 cylinders, if motor vehicle manufactured in or before 1933........ i ALOT $ 3.00 
4 cylinders, if motor vehicle manufactured after 1933.............. 5.00 7.00 
OrGylindersaup tomndinchiding 2S shorse-powerl.. oe, a4... ye ee 7.00 10.00 
OuevLINnGers sO Veres & NOLSe-DOWCr a 1es soca ee es ie a eee 10.00 14.00 
Sscylinders, upste, aud including 35 horse-power, 24)... 42...:.a4e8. 10.00 14.00 
SeCy Clerc. sONe iho On NOLSe= DOWEL... cee ie eae re ee a oe 15.00 21.00 
de) oS VAL TCL Ios een RUR A ony es eee chat A eal cee ee ee Sho oh ae 25.00 35.00 
VORCSAMGet Sean ait Ms Meet Petey nc jw RPOen oe ER eee ate ML Ga ee 35.00 49.00 


For commercial or dual purpose motor vehicles, except motor buses, having a combined weight 
and carrying capacity 
1938 to 1955 1956-1957 


CO Eitomimores tamed sCOUS 10h i <0 Le i es ei Lm ted Oy a ee ee ae ROU) > 10.50 
DROUERUOSD  OELOINO he Sate a th oth ier sae moh a ah in saint Shama #290 eo) 
Eg SOLIS A CORO BRO 0S teh a Se a eat Min nt ais SUR eA ty Re rae eee ae 18.00 25.00 
CEOS MORS SeCOU Se ac... Seo ue LR ad cce eo BAS Tl Ne a et es 27.00 38.00 
Ua CONCH OM Mt Olea nn, a alc ates twee Caine est tic, A tipi kes IN salar ta eee 36.00 50.00 
AST OLS ae OmOM UO MSMR os Mula erat icaus Ns, Mckee wie so Made Ma cp ee ee elas a ee ee 48.50 68.00 
COTS OREO Memes. or uten ee anit. nhacse. ccs ts eee Reese yin aM taal Gs eae 63.00 88.00 
CRC ONG PUOR LOM CRON Soo tte eh le Nc cate eres lentes sa eRe, et hy SR LScDO 103.00 
esCNUSAN Oe EONS AMT ee rok, CO een RACE OM seine se a En Penh eae one eae ae ae 84.00 118.00 
SelOi cme 6 Mt as weeiee os. uk ee tA ge boil ) Ga Ds ee UO eee Rete, See ee 108.00 151.00 
ORO MCORMORTO Mme pfs lire Rk noun eRe eee perey. 127.50 179.00 
LOMO STEOn let One mds phases Sirh Oy eel Bake ae Ree eee care ean eee 148.50 208.00 
TROUGH @mlers COMGR SS Slike il ath tale tee i asia am ae ney oe oe ee 171.00 239.00 
PSEC IS GUO MOBO Gree. ec Ake kick ok tte ee a ee 8 ENE ae om ee 195.00 PAE AUD 
PROMS RbOmicegl Glas ee. fate Yt te iy i Cot, el Ara ty SOU ee. Ae See ene a 220.50 309.00 
(ASE OUMSEE OME DSUOLIGOLES, 0500 tie, Cokie Tete oc eh MR deen Le ace Aak aes See 247.50 356.00 
POR EOIIS UOMO UO Meets cs cp a tee Byte sk hy SR oie le piece ee ee ae 264.00 391.00 
ORC OGRE CIN Mme COLUS ae cogs. Su he tmnt 0) a eA aR de Bee RR ee ee A, 280.50 427.00 
RC OMG ALOMUO MUO LIS m washer em dy lel ite te ae ath May Ot ake eae ee ae 297.00 463.00 
fd OGt OTIS7 COMO ALOIS. hy. 5. ttre PA Week ily oP a, OWI vi ap Ze GRR 1 ene tia 615-50 502.00 
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For trailers and semi-trailers having a combined weight and carrying capacity 
1938 to 1955 1956-1957 


Oye Lee Oluel CSS rite cine ke Foe ak Se Tay cet ne Ol en oo ees, $ 2.00 $ 2.50 
ICOMECOm RC ON GME Serer 5 895.8 ocr ho ae Mons eae ake ae hor 7.50 10.50 
CRU IIS RC OP MUO SA mama ett ats «eek Wert At bee easy hen Si MRA ACD Soe 15.50 22.00 
STROVE COL A TEVA I, 4 Ot a ee ee ee ee ce, See aie Oeeeren as 24.00 34.00 
AZEOUSELOMO SU OIG Wea IAA eet ea ate eres howl cae he Oh SHS 53.00 
SaLON SeCOROpCONLG Men Ree mare a eh mica te ey a eee 49.50 69.00 
GREG SECO MIPCOM Game tei ms ck Fa A win So Se Mer stint ay esc al  ths Eley agers, ot Sup FRM 57.50 81.00 
FOI SRUOR OLE CHG Mees tee uo ee i dE hg ta oe Ms 66.00 92.00 
SECOMSECO SS BUCO 1G wR ree ern hire Cie a tm & yall eile ne ere ie ee 81.00 114.00 
ETO Se MO ROMO SMRE i ms. earl ale oh ln ee ee ee © oe Sy eect ee 90.00 126.00 
UMCOM SRCOMIRIECO Gwe emer 3 sua thin. ee ake es ata Fac ee ee EES*50 162.00 
PREIS BE Ms CRC OMG pera ce Teme tert ee ON Oe ee ent oe 126.00 176.00 
PROM SEEOM ORUOI Gen mite Men Ln aut UN aS acon Loree co ape tees 136.50 191.00 
HO meORSaUORE ARCO liGm ee Tener Mean te en te ee. kl ale moe 147.00 206.00 
Ie ONSREOR OALOLIG MER me ee Oe eS ee ee Oy ee ee ee 157250 227.00 
LSECOMSHCOSLORCOISHE Nene sha mu tS, baie cay ls eee ee ee ee 168.00 249.00 
Ga OMS wc MIL OLS ee me De Ante Sie ay Ol ee en Be 178.50 272.00 
LOL SECOML SaLOU SME ME re tr ata 3 os as AG bod hh ke | hae 189.00 295.00 
URE oicerOnLOLtOll creas Sat hae Ses ns tee aoe wr sh ee ee 199.50 320.00 


For motor buses and trolley buses designed and used exclusively for the transportation of 
passengers having a seating capacity of nine or more passengers and having a combined weight 
and carrying capacity 

1938 to 1955 1956-1957 


MisnGtenorentionele(ONS soak. oe ose as Peto eek Cae eee SeE0y. 8 Gee 

PEC ISHU Oe? “ORLOMGMe tire ee clay 2 er eS a ee bee a eran. 12350 feo) 
DEES A HONEY SU OPS AOSD Ac Oe ee eR Pe ne ee len eee 18.00 25.00 
SECO TLCEC OAC IGM ene ee onsite mee, nee ataat at i ie Ree Oe Rey ee 27.00 38.00 
AEGOT SECO Tuo) SER Ear re te eos ee as SEEN sia bien are oe 41.00 57.00 
SELON SECO OME@ Lemme Mey eg Or Pica ke NS a BM rie is eens hank vg eo nen 54.00 76.00 
GEESE OMViat © 11S Meni ee tre ee ok ac lis Zo Ge Wy tea, & apes ta Oo 63.00 88.00 
PLOTISEC Once UCTS MCN Peet eee to, oar ae Cel ek ee ee he, vce Gaia ky “yee mah ae te 72.00 101.00 
SINGH OMG UO ILS Mee MN meen. te hernia wo Gee ee tah daa Ad. 6) Peace eee 87.50 123.00 
SECON SECO RECS eer OR nore ee a lee oar aa ating. ue ae 97.50 137.00 
OME ISRO wile OM SMe a tee tee aed Meese ane Seas eh aee Soul nA Eee 123.50 173.00 
ARIUOTISECOR ED ROO In Sire ere ate yk eet an tds Hitech hy, OO nye nuh ebay s 135.00 189.00 
AVRO RCON SACOG IIe tee oa ne oie ene eth Rts ya SERGE en cg tee Nc ae 146.00 204.00 
MCC HSRC ICLEL CLS wetnetn cerran ont CYS 6s heen tices dn Ago eae G6 mith Gace aon TS 50 221.00 
Me EOIISE LOR OStOTST Mieiotie Me, cule ci Shee Satie & ts oehs crandoteunee aoe 168.50 243.00 
MRE SRO ORC OM Seen RR eon eet ey ban tek phi Ree RS 180.00 267.00 
ARCHES RUG AG an TO See elena ee ee ey eon ce, tat Ga cee a ene 191.00 290.00 
IMU SELOR STLOUS ren 8 7 anager en ea ae Wins Soa eta eae 316.00 
TESMCOIICECOML ORT OIG cot Re RN oc Oo a Ade ei ia pay OS cy © 0 Vem esters 342.00 


For commercial motor vehicles and trailers owned by a municipality 
or school board, and all commercial motor vehicles and trailers, 
other than motor buses and trolley buses, operated by a commis- 


SAREE ALCO INAS TU IIG! a Ut eee i tote, 6 es eens 2.00 2.00 
For a trolley bus operated solely within the limits of an urban munici- 

Tc fy auras te rete a a ane Sr Neh ee ate We ali beac wns auton aad 2.00 2.00 
Ec meUMT OU BIS Sic | CRON See) So eres ee sak eS yA US Sh eoveot RENE 2.00 3.00 
For the transfer of a passenger car, dual-purpose vehicle, commercial 

cles bata Che CiIillt veer te ae ie ees eta San ons heise ae 1.00 $1.00 (1956) 


$2.00 (1957) 


a EEN a 
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MUNICIPAL ROADS EXPENDITURES AND SUBSIDIES 


The first list shows the subsidizable expenditures made by the incorporated municipalities of the 
province and the amount of subsidy paid to them. 


In the years 1938 to 1946 inclusive, the Province paid subsidy only to Counties, Incorporated Town- 
ships, Indian Reserves, and a few Parks. 


Commencing 1947, aid was extended to Cities, Towns and Villages on a limited basis and the ex- 
penditure figures that we have for that year and for 1948 would not necessarily be the total expenditure 
by those municipalities. In 1949 the basis was broadened and our expenditure figures would be close 
to the actual total spent by them. The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto came into being on 
January ist, 1954, and its expenditure for that year and estimated expenditure for 1955 are included 
in the figures for those years. 


The second list shows expenditures from 1946 on Development Roads. Legislation empowering this 
type of expenditure was enacted in that year and the Province pays 100% of the cost of this type of road. 
The road is at all times a municipal road, but when designated as a Development Road the Province 
pays the cost of improving it; then the designation is revoked and the municipality maintains it at the 
ordinary rate of subsidy. 


The third list, for Unincorporated Townships, goes back only to 1943, when aid to this class of town- 
ship was first turned over to this Section of the Department for administration. Previously, the aid 
had been extended through the King’s Highway and, prior to 1937, through the Department of Northern 
Development. 


Counties, Townships and Indian Reserves and Provincial Parks 








Approved Actual 
Expenditure Subsidy 

HS See ts ag Nae eee $ 9,513,238.38 $ 4,896,809.62 
Oe ke teat esas nce es 10,168,090.60 9,252,992 785 
LE Vleet fac ct Nae en tie 9,001,997.88 4,659,041.96 
(SR a RR NO RA ate 10,257,588.24 5,320,467.19 

Dee HER Goi Sa oe oh terete 6,919,806.37 3,589,120.85 

5) LR ae Ee ft eer Te oh ee 9 464,735.99 4,905 ,380.88 

LS ee eet ea PS ar aa 10,938,828.79 5,766,211.49 

es cma en ee Ui voter Ol a7 7,075,744.80 

Oar Sah nihne to voak Sint gee ee ae 16,759,601.04 8,901,187.54 

ete fe stk eee Se 8 Ps 27,494,866.15 14,795 ,982.23 

SMe Re Te Ags gt Rg Be 30,648 ,638.69 16,747,038.74 

SARS eee eae ey ener 40,101,960.95 20,158,564.83 
ONS (Mee elect Sigal: 3 Aad anaes 41,550,774.49 20,691,871.88 
iL 9 Sree ee ee ree ae a 49 866,902.65 24,533,789.12 

DR AS Rents oils AEE 54,532,804.35 ZI ASDOS0<29 

SY a ee Se a kee 54,452,289.45 Dh, LOO So Take 

IE Ae aie AN eae i hae 65,136,633.79 2 helo) 026d 

ET Ace tea oh ee Pa 78,986,996.80 39,677,910.31 
OS Gecestimated)a. 5 ra 92,000,000.00 46,000,000.00 
$631,184,368.33 $320,138 ,908.27 


SS 
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MUNICIPAL ROADS EXPENDITURES AND SUBSIDIES 





Development Roads 


Provincial 

Expenditure _ — Share 

DOA GR ee re re hens os See eae $ 153,050.00 $  '552050:00 
Oh emcee Oe ee 429 881.00 429,881.00 

fa} Spears cami he ane oer haan 1,479,678.00 1,479,678.00 

OTe Neon ect Oe Ee ak ee 2,353,044.00 2,353 ,044.00 
ROS 0 MMO ee ee, eee 1,636,582.00 1,636,582.00 
Th er eect Ra eR UE 1,628,821.00 1,628,821.00 

SES SG an ae tae a ee 1 672,813.00 1,672,813.00 

SME ok ie, aN ey cd 1,758,940.00 1,758,940.00 

AP Src Ree iy om oD, 1,662,061.00 1,662,061.00 

a) yh ty Re AT a S5OLOWO Leow 3,876,267.57 
1OSOs(estama ted) so .25 52% 4,250,000.00 4,250,000.00 





Unincorporated Township 





$20,901,137.57 








$20,901,137.57 





Provincial 

Expenditure _ Share 
OE ee ee een ee eo 4 feral $ 247,702.12 
OA EAS Re spe rte eaters, Beet BODO 1 TOS 240,608.00 
OA Sad Ome eae ett te nye ite 434,000.18 261,880.09 
DA OA ee hs Bees 565,432.89 391,852.92 
SS oe ae Ren ee 648,658.81 440,934.63 
OAS PAO Mee eee eae 905,267.92 662,836.09 
TO AOS (ren eae Te ee 908,524.00 644,040.72 
TOD ao lene nS fier eC, lhe: 937,662.19 663,680.90 
(OSM So tens tee 1,028,079.18 728,172.38 
EO 2S OMe HY ere eto 1,159,289.16 830,260.77 
GODS oO Am een Beer eee cs 154012278 824,394.40 
LOS AES See area SOA 1,054,929.67 718,598.93 
LOSS Oats. cde aa ee he 8 LE 1615/40,02 831,035.43 
1956-57 (estimated)../..... 1,310,000.00 885,000.00 

$12,000,875.96 $ 8,370,997.38 

SUMMARY 
Provincial 


Expenditure Subsidy or Share 


Counties, Townships, Indian Reserves, Provincial Parks, Im- 
provement Districts, Cities, Towns, Villages and Metro- 
PSO GRAN ML OTC TIO mak au rete ice Teale Deh alos eke a neh 


Tere Cit POAC Seren Ban Se, vette ec te abe och Wray ACA 
RNC OGOOLA TCC A OWMISHNOS ake. fo ecetetery hair's ccasy acti o eR ee 


$631,184,368.33 
20,901,137.57 
12,000,875.96 


$320,138,908.27 
ZO, IOLA feat 
8,370,997 .38 








CREAN) SO TEN Dee eae et eo $664,086,381.86 $349 411,043.22 
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PERMITS AND LICENCE 


ASSEN SCL eatin (ee ante eres ees 


@ominetciales eee eee nt ce 


DEALERS 


Automobiles and Motorcycles... . 
Operators and Instruction...... 
Ghaitkeurs teak. ike Sheu 
Rules Wen: ooo acs a enon oe oe 
Public Commercial Vehicles... . 
(CAIRNE uN Canin te lees ae oo iclog: 


INiiscellancoOllsaees een anne 


FEES 





TIME ICCUN ST tane ees Se at eet Noe 
Ibnplieate Cardsynclawkc sy; 


MbiriStecowret er fan en ee 


FINES 


Breach of Highway Traffic Act... 


ID ue WeRONeeL ANEKETMES. ss ool ae oo oo 


[pvolte JMG DRIHOMNO NC. 5 ooo se euenee 


NIE AC ORG PY baee Uae meee era nr 


















1938 - 1939 1939 - 1940 1940 - 1941 1941 - 1942 194 
$ $ $ 
3,687,541.95  4,109,352.12  4,383,844.40 4,623,017.10 2,9 
2402, 029.190" 2) 728,831.05) 3,012,772.55- ~3°377,822.15 99 2,7 
6,279.10 6,863.60 6,554.90 7,122.90 
MI MM NG 259,063.30 294,836.25 334,587.66 2 
4.180.85 4,326.65 3,907.20 4,663.20 
23,411.00 23,782.00 22,207.00 15,462.00 
611,133.80 640,933.20 688,369.70 704,369.00 4. 
255,147.10 270,752.70 302,442.70 304,516.60 2 
130,522.64 159,014.64 138,230.70 192,903.84 2 
271,480.98 263,902.34 22 2O9°295 314,411.49 2 
203.06 256.35 328.25 348.18 
7,676,156.85  8,467,137.95  9,065,762.90  9,879,224.12 7.1 
7,403.45 6,995.45 6,339.35 4,575.10 
10,743.50 10,285.50 11,827.50 13,759.50 
116,215.60 112,939.60 129,728.40 146,276.00 
1,338.06 1,295.06 1,158.09 1,682.16 
636.35 ROY 886.72 756.57 
15,311.00 14,630.00 16,034.00 16,799.00 
460.00 395.06 284.50 1€0.C0 
152,097.96 146,763.99 166,258.56 184,008.33 
75,891.33 68,034.81 80,085.19 81,236.60 
7,904,146.14  8,681,936.75  9,321,106.65 10,144,469.05 7, 
1,656.20 1,486.45 2ODESS 
7,902,489.94 8,680,450.30  9,311,814.30 fie: 
167.41 1,653.94 1,516.36 
7,902,657.35  8,682,104.24 9,313,330.66 10,144,469.05 
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ONTARIO 


MOTOR VEHICLE LICENCE REVENUE 































































































1938-1939 1939-1940 1940-1941 1941-1942 1942-1943 1943-1944 1944-1945 1945-1946 1946-1947 1947-1948 1948-1949 1949-1950 1950-1951 1951-1952 1952-1953 1953-1954 1954 - 1955 
$ $ $ $ $s $s SS S $ $ $ $ s $ 
PERMITS AND LICENCE $ $ s S 
Passenger 3,687,541.95 4,109,352.12 4,383,844.40 4,623,017.10 2,954,949.704,179,977.95  4,144,130.55 4,162,069.05 5, 180 4,451,479.90 548,769.73 7,878,708.10 $014497.15 9,592,549.55 10)179,069.33 | 11,240,596.75 
Commercial 246252519 2,728,831.05 3,012,772.55 _3,377,822.15 2,756,372.10 3,196,081.75 3,340,521.50 3,451,476.90 5,515,667.84 6,138,061.99 6,366,608.68 7,167,863.3) _§,020,679.84 8,481,735.59  9,583,010.88 712.40 10.715,357.95 
Dual Purpose. 6,279,10 6,863.60 6,554.90 7,122.90 4,577.90 6259.60 6,214.60. 6,275.60 6,789.80. 5,958.90 4788.00 36,407.10 73,524.20 $1,523.60 114,136.25 166,133.25 215,916.00 
Trailers 223,731.18 259,063.30 294,836.25 334,587.66 271,858.45 323 107.76 315,981.86 351,844.94 472,610.60 537,676.33 585 342.66 605,686.98 881,093.69 965,053.78 1,353,882.56. 1,490,982.41 1,723,241.48 
Motorcycles. 4180.85 4,326.65 3,907.20 4,663.20 4,071.00 4,783.10 5,302.60 20 9,392.50 8,990.10 16,029.70, 25,701.45 22,442.85 24,717.50 22,313,50 21,417.75 
DEALERS 
Automobiles and Motorcycles. 23,411.00 23,782.00 22,207.00 15,462.00 9,525.00 11,921.00 14,545.00 17,036.00 20,315.50 29,607.00 31,947.00 41,077.50 41 745.00 44,691.00 51,827.00 49,509.00 49,475.00 
Operators and Instruction 611,133.80 640,933.20 688,369.70 704,369.00 460,394.30 606,231.40 600,794.80 668,130.10 728,017.90 770,951.60 $32,828.10 932,078.00 380.50 1.081,544.50 1,105,478.00 —1,184,112.00 
Chauffeurs 255,147.10 270,752.70 302,442.70 304,516.60 222,198.50 -281,873,00 295,228.40 397,192.90 451,835.90 479.8 482,760.80 518,865.10 557,175.60 638.109.10 648,990160 684,761.20 
Public Vehicles 130,522.64 159,014.64  1381230.70 192,903.84 206,036.18 197,931.24 213,246.71 262,954.76 36148749 457,373.04 488,614.27 532,711.72, 546,863.32 539,970.92 436,015.92 
Public Commercial Vehicles DTAABOO8 263,902.34  212/269.25 314,411.49 228,644.73 366,300.76 335,733.53 270,104.20) 400,716.50, 399,045.69. 459,602;23/ 507,043.07, 653,826.54 1,102,987.15  1,390,221.77 
Garages. $3,678.50 84,964.00. 95,421.50 5,227.00 98,821.50 
Miscellaneous 203.06 256.35 328.25 348,18 280.27 773.25 377.19 £63.62 64,20 437.49 7,556.35 6,347.14 4,286.74 12,301.54 6,140.75 969.78 
767615685 8 467,137.95 91065,762.90 9,879,224.121 7117,806.28) 91174\528.71 9,271,557.24 9,593,250167 12,993,484.73 14,286,879.04 14,654,689.04 16,873,629.48 19,702,524.98 20,941.498.59 24,023,20053) 25,856,592.16 27,760,907.10 
In Transit 7,403.45 6,995.45 6,339.35 4,575.10 510.65 273.60 528.35 2111.15 6414.95 6,151.95 4,297.30 6,008.75 13,865.10 7,214.15 8,369.60 7,016.20 5,139.10 
Duplicate Cards: 10,743.50 10,285.50 11,827.50 13,759.50 10,402.00 12,850.00 11,323.50 11,784.00 13,937.00 15,515.00 16,654.00 19.26.00 21,189.50 23 696.00 997.00 28,571.00 30,505.00 
Transfers 116,2 112,939.60 129,728.40 ‘146,276.00 94,516.50 121,046.20 104,473.60 07,616.90 137,825.80 190,020.60 208,714.90 240,196.20 286,754.00 300,571.00 350,456.70 363,686.10 471,455.80 
Searches and Certificates 1,338.06 1,295.06 1,158.09 1,682.16 1,550.73 1,182.74 971.28 1,423.33 2,165.43 5,330.05 7,319.29 6,641.14 8,262.15 9,747.53 9,708.69 13,008.68 
Lists. 636.35 223.32 886.72 756.57 41.04 30.24 209.85 2,765.41 1,219.75 3,070.52 8,801.72 9,711.37 11,014.75 12,194 95 19,228.5 7,064.87 15,134.37 
Examinations 15,311.00 14,630.00 16,034.00 16,799.00 9,625.00 9,385.00 9,606.00 14,947.00 19,019.00 23,810.00 27,795.00 30,838.00 37,044.00 40,195.00 41,508.00 47,104.00 50,402.00 
Testing Headlights. - 460.00 395.06 284.50 160.60 20.0 10.00 
152,097.96 146,763.99 166,258.56 184,008.33 116,675.92 144,777.78 127,112.58 130,647.79 180,581.93 246,547.70 271,592.97 313,359161 376,508.49 392,194.25 455,807.38 463,150.86 485,644.95 
EINES: 
Breach of Highway Traffic Act 75,891.33 68,034.81 80,085.19 81,236.60 93,280.23 47,430.59 46,829.36 50,686.46 51,620.22 95,936.72 106,656.71 ‘156,548.69 251,661.79 360,608.55 363,236.81 465,781.57 
7,904,146.14 §,681,936.75 9,321,106.65 10,144,469.05 _7,327,762.43 0445,499.18  9,774,584.92 13,225,686,88 14.629,363.46 15,032,938.72 17,343,537.75 20,330,695.26 24,839,616.46 26,182,979.83 3.62 
Due from Agents 1,656.20 1,486.45 202.35 743.20 
7,902,489.94  8,680,450.30 9,311,814.30 7,327,019.23 
Bank Adjustment. 167.41 1,653.94 1,516.36 
NET TOTAL 7190268745 8108210424 9,313|330,66 10,144460105 7,327,019.23 9,466,737,08 9,445,4991189,774,584.92 13,225,086.88 14,629,363.4615,032)938.72_17,348,537-75 _20)380,695.26 24,839,616.46 26,182,979.83 2 333.62 
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